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crickes with her brother to sitting beside a grim- 
faced governess laying fu a stock of knowledge. 

Jim proved less easy to deal with, 

Mes. Barrington thought that there must have 
been gtpsy-blood in her husband’s veins, for the 
boy, like the girl, had a brown skin, brown hair, 
and those almost indescribably dark, black-lashed 
eyes, peculiar to the Romany. 

Both children were extremely like their father 
and resembled nod at all thelr movher ; and Jim, 
moreover, early showed a restless desire for 
change and travel, a dislike to having a roof over 
his head and « fixed dwelllog-place, and never 
rested until his mother put bim into Her 
Majesty’s Navy, where ecope waa given to his 
desire for constant change of sights and scenes, 
and dwelling- places. 

It was a grief tothe mother to part with her 
dearly-loved son, to give him over to the power 
of the merciless ocean, that sometimes arises and 
engulfs all one holds dear, to let him go for 
cruises that Issted years, and in ail the time 
never once to hold bis hand, or kiss his cheek, or 
give him her blessing. 

Soil, she was 5 sensible woman, and knew ib 
fs not well to thwart the iocilnations of a bold, 
high-spirited, restiess boy, So after a long and 
serlous conversation with her old and trasted 
feiend, Mrs, Satherland, of Creek Abbey, she 
consented to his becomivg a sailor, and took the 
necessary sieps towards getting him made a 
naval cadet, — 

She had no cause to repent of this step, The 
Aiscipiine and regularity observed on board a 
tofm-o’-war had a beneficial effect on him. 

While retalning his dash and fearlessness, he 
became more amenable and reasonable, and at 
twenty-four was nothing eavea credit anda com- 
fort to her, her only sorrow about him being that 
she could not enjoy the dally pleasure of his 
society, 

Brownie also felt the want of {b, though nob 
to each an extent, for she had a companion, s 
most devoted and charming one, fu the shape of 
Cyril Sabberland, the young master of the 
Abbey, who, belng just about Jim's age, and 
having known her ail her life, was a delightful 
friend, one whom she had alternately petted and 
treated cruelly aiace she was a mite in a white 
frock and big bine sash, whose chiet delight had 
been to pull the boy's wavy, fair locke that grew 
rather long and luxarianbiy at that perlod of his 
existence. 

Allegorically speaking, she had continued to 
pull hie locke, for she was @ capricious little fairy, 
and po end of a tease, and delighted in tortaring 
the great, tall, strong man, who could easly 
have taken her up in his arms and carried her 
like a baby. , 

She liked to order him about, to have him as 
her slave ; and all went wel! while he obeyed her 
imperious commands ; when he objected, or re- 
bellied, or wished to have his own way, which, ib 
tush be admitted, was very seldom, then she 
would turn on him, tease and torture him by her 
caprictousness, or freeze him with her coldness 
wotll he was fain to cry peccavi, and begin agatn 
on the old terms of “you order, and I obey,” 
which suited her, and didn’t exactly suit him, yet 
which he was nevertheless constrained to pretend 
did, and wait his time, like many another man 
hae, anti the victor is overthrown, and becomes 
the vangulshed. 

“To Cyrli coming this eveniog !” inquired 
Mrs. Barrington, leaning forward a livtle, and 
toying with a scarlet rose thatd peeped through 
the window ia an intrusive and inguleftive 
fashion. 

** T am not eertaln, mother,” 

“Why not?” asked the elder lady with some 

1 


wurprise 

** He went to London yesterday, remember.” 

“Oh, yes ; by the way, I had forgoteen it, Bat 
I thought he was to come back to-day /” 

“He intended to if he could get everything 
done, only be said he bad ‘so much bo sce to that 
he did not think he could possibly get back to 
Oreech until lave to-night.” ; 

“Then I don’t suppose we shall see him ¢” 

“T hardly think so,” 

"Tt fe nine now.” 

“Yes, He cold me he had twenty different 








and it ahe had gone 
back yesterday, and 
terrible hurry-scurry, and Mrs. Satherland 
not want the trouble of herself,” Opxt 
* 


“Oh yes. He fs quite well able to manage all 
psn re omg she gave him properly.” 

“*T suppose ft will be & very grand 
" Ofcourse, mother. Jenny is a great helrest, 
and her coming-of-age ball naturally ought to be 
* affair,’ 


“ Anne seents to think so.” 

“ Yes; and so Cyril, and so do I.” 

“Really? Well, Brownie, I don’t see what 
you have to do with {t,” smiled her mother, 


quiazically. 

“ A great deal,” returned the girl, with a Ubtle 
gesture of Importance, “ You know how-much 
they think of me at the Abbey.” 

“T know they love and spoil you, dear,” 

Ob, mater! spofl me?” , 

“ Well, pet you, then.” 

“That is a better word.” 

**T am glad that sults you. What does Jenny 
aay to it all?” 

*' Of course she doesn’t care a fig. You know 
what ehe ls, Likes riding better than dancing, a 
tweed gown better than a ball-dresas, and a book 
better than the handsomest and moso fascinating 
man that ever lived.” 

“She is a queer, studious sort of a girl,” 

** An awfully jolly one.” 

“ My love, that slang again,” expostulated Mrs, 

r . 

“Very sorry, mother dear, only can’t always 
help fo, Think I’ve got into a habit of using 
it,” 


“T think you have, too, and it comes of your 
belng so much with Cyril, Lam afrald, and with 
Jim, when he is bere.” 

“Ohno, mater, I think I learnt it from the 


glowed deeper on each cheek. 

"Tf that is the case, Lam not sorry they are 
leavivg Creek, Brownie,” 

“Neither am I. They are loud, vulgar girls 
though lively and amusing, and {ft {« so easy to 
learn a bad habit,” 


. —_ so difficult to acquire good ones,” sighed 
ar n. 

“Well, mother,” said Brownle, with. mis- 
chievous gravity, “shall I try to grow like 
Jenny, and wear plain grey zowns without a frill 
or tucker, plaster my hair flab to my head and 
screw {it in a little door-knob at the back, and 
take to strong boots, and reading Stuart Mill, 
Swedenborg, Carlyle, Sidney, and Plato?” 

“Good gracious, no, child!” exclaimed the 
elder lady in a fright, “I'd far rather have you 
as you are. I don’t care about girls study’ng 
books that are only meant for men, and making 
themselves conspicuous by a quaker-like plain- 
ness of attire,” 

‘*T don’t think.gou need be afraid, mater,” 
smiling, and raaning her lithe bro.m hand 
throvgt the short, silky locke that curled all 
over her well-shaped head. ‘‘I couldn’t plaster 
these down,” 

** Fortunately you can't,-and Jenny fs un- 
deniably plain.” . 

** She can hardly be called beautiful.” 

"Ste would be very much more presentable if 
ehe were properly and dressed.” 

“ Yes ; I wonder how she will look in the 
ball-gown.” 

* What fs it to be?” 

‘* White silk and lilfes of the valley. Won't ft 
be lovely #” 

‘* Very pretty in iteelf, but terribly trying to 
her hair and complexton, I should say.” 

* Perhap hee what shall I wear t” 
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by one and the blue vault of heaven 
with their gem brilliance, and thought of 
Cyril, and wondered why the lass two days had 
appeared so long, he was back with « 
budget of news, : —why then a warm 
hand caught both hers, and a pair of moustached 
ips swept her brow lightly, and Oyril stood 
er hay RR jamping 

La w you ” q up 


- this Is » spectal oconalon.” 
“You should at least have asked my per- 


"Next time, indeed! Really 1b seems as 
though you intended {t to be a matter of daily 
occurrence,” 


“'T should like {b to be a matter of hourly 
a Brownie, sald the young fellow 
i) 


aciously. : 

“Cyril!” she returned, severely, ‘ I shall be 
very angry with you, and not speak to you for a 
whole week |" 

“ Don't, please. Do forgive me! See what I 
have brought you from town,” and pulling » 
pack his pocket, he stepped nearer she 
window into the circle of mellow light shed around 
by the huge moderator lamp on table beside 
Mrs. Barrington, and held up an outrageously 
long pair of eudde gloves. 

“Oht” ejaculated Brownie, forgetting her 
avger at the sight of the gloves ehe had long 
wanted, and coming nearer, ‘' those are lovely 
ones!” 

**I thought you: would like them, I hunted 
through half the glove-shopsin London before 
I could get them long enough, and av last found 
them fo the Burlington Arcade,” : 

“ How swfully kind of you.” 

" You won’t be angry any longer ?” he queried 
doubtfally as be gave her the packet. 

"No, I forgive you,” she repiled magnani- 
mously, as she turned over the contents of the 
packet with childish glee, and drawing out a pair 
of white ones said, “I shall wear these at 


Jenny's ball.” . 
“Yes, do, and promise me the first dance,” 
he said 


eogerly, 

**Of course. We always have the firat to- 
gether, don’t we!” with a naive upward glance 
from the dark velvety eyes that made his pulses 
throb heavily wish a mad wild joy that he was 
fain to conceal lest it should annoy the eapricious 
fairy beside him. 

‘* Yes, and I hope we always ehall. I think I 
should knock any fellow down if I saw him 
usarplog my place and taking you ont for the 
first dance,’ 

“ Oh, Ogril ” ’ 

“I ehould, I am sure, 20 I hope you'll never 
give me a chauce of demolishing your ! 

“*I think you ought to dance it with Jenny, 
she remarked, demurely, levting her long lashes 

and veil her orbs. ? 

“ Pooh | I doubt if Jenny will dance at all. 

" Your mother won’t like that.” 
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looks 20 conifortable,”’ with a glance at that good 
lady who was snoring peacefully, votally oblivious 
of young Satherland’s close proximity. 

“Mother would like to see you,” objected 


Brownle. 

“IM come to-morrow; ask me to lanch like a 
good child, Jen — Sap rr old 
rofessore coming, she'll prose all through 
oe ten about Cheops and the Pyramids, I 
want to , 

“T hardly think {t necessary to ask you,” said 
Mie Barrivgton rather polotedly. 

"Fairly hiv,” be laughed. “I often coms 
withoun tt, don’s 17” 

* Often.” 


Few I'll come to-morrow, unless you tell me 
nob to,” 

“ Mother will beat home.” 

" And will yea be at home! It is you I want 
to see, Brownlie,” he told her tenderly. 

“ Ob, yes, I shall be at home,” she answered 
with a theill of happy, light-hearted laughter, 
and then they went down to the gate arm-in- 
arm, aod stood by she great Iilac bushes talking 
for » little while before they made thelr final 
adieus for the 


OHAPTER IL 
" He called this ¥ 
—oh | 20 


A 
And made me play his favourite tune 
And his favourite song ; 


brighd eyes. 
Pf ni had noagertal queried Brownle, who 
aoted these signs of annoyance. 
fa that letter from ¢” baba 

*'My consin, Alianore Sartess.” j 

wut 5 es yet repeated the girl in surprise. 
“Why, it ts an since you have heard from 
der, is it not?” ™ , 

" Yes, some time,” 

“ What does she want ?” 

“She fs leaving Russia.” 

“Ves” 

“The climate is too cold, and fs trying her 


«Nem, and ts Sir Reglaald leaving too 3” 
o, 
“ How is that?” ; 
gue is with the embassy, dear, and can’t 
ve. 
1.20, see, and wha ls abe going to do 1” 


PP a ae , a 
“She wants to come here,” replied Mrs. Bar- 
eington, reluctently. 
“Here? Ob, mother!” 
in,San Seen oy stool ar 
80 to 
dear 1” saked she elder lady, gravely. iri 
“We have been so py here together, 
» 


mother,” sald the girl, ieee. 
thall still be happy, dearest, 





"What s pity our home happens to be 
situated in South Devon,” grumbied Brownie, 
tnterrupticgly. 

“And asks me to leb her stay here as a 
favour,” 

“ Can’b you say no, mother | Can’t you say the 
house fs full, or 


carpets are up, or the painters 
here, raake some excuse }"’ 

‘*Hardly. It would be very awkward if she 
came to the neighbourhood, stayed at Creech, for 
instance, and found ont that I had besa telling 


antruths.” 

“Perhaps she wouldn't, She might go to 
Torquay. 
“No; I think she would come here, near 
us.” 

“ Why!” 

“ Because she would be lonely elsewhere. She 
thinks here she would soon get to know our friends 


and acqtaintances. 
P84 re She isa regular society woman, isn’s 


“She is fond of entertainments and galety.” 

** Why has she never come to see you, mother } 
I never remember her here.” 

“She hae been married for fifteen years, and 
went abroad directly after the wedding with her 


las! 
Wall, wor” replied ‘Ms Barrip, f 
no, 5 gton, fum- 
bling with the coffee cups, and evidently 
embarrased. “To was more @ marriage of 


convenience. f 

“ Sir Reginald fs very rich, isn't he 1” 

" Very rich.” 

"Te he old #” 

" He was forty-five when she married him,” 

"Then he is sixty now {” 

"* Ves.” 

* And how old Is she?” 

el Y -six. There ie a difference of nearly a 
quarter of a century between them.” 

“Too much, mater, don’t you think so?” 

"*I think ip is better, that there isa greater 
chance of happinees, when husband and wife are 
more the same age. 

‘* How much older than you was the pater!” 

" Five years,” 

** Jasb a nice difference.” 

“ es,"* 

“Tell me, mother,” said the girl suddenly, *‘ fs 
Lady Surtees beautiful }” 

"*She was very beantifal at the time of her 
marriags. I have not seen her since, and fifteen 
years often makes a great difference in a woman's 

w» 


"I ft does, What Is she like?” 
" Oh-—like—like a princess,” 
“Tall and stately ?” 
iaitepachy iguana uekeieatce nak shows bes” 
itocra ut her. 
“Te she good! Do you like her, mother!” 
asked Bro earnestly. 











** Then I suppose we must put up wish the {n- 
fliction,” and catching up her hat, Brownlie 
ssantered out to the garden and beges picking a 
nosegsy in no very pleasant frame of mind, 

She and her mother had been perfectly happy 
{n their quiet country home, troubied with none 
of the tarmoil and bustle of the basy outer world, 
of which they knew little, and for which they 
cared not at all, the peaceful monotony of their 
lives broken by visits from Cyril Sutherland, and 
an occasional one from Jim, who would come 
bringing with him a suggestion of the salt rea- 
orrezes in his tanned face and blaff ways, visite 
that were a joy and delight to them, and kept 
them from stagoating or getting into « groove and 
acqairing old-maidieh habite and ways, 

Young Satherland didn’t give thema chance of 
dotog than, for his visite were not like the angels, 
but of very frequent occurrence, and he ofven 
suggested little trips and jauntea that were pure 
pleasure to them and frequently carried them off 
to the Abbey, where his mother welcomed warily 
the friend of her girlhood, and ber pretty 
daughter, and even J-nny Olff the blue-stocking 
would throw aside her dry.as-dust old books, 
and emerge from the book-filled ltbrary to stroll 
about wish Brownie, and listen to her girlish talk 
and light happy lacghter. 

It was all over, Brownfe told herself dismally 
as she leant against the marble basin of the 
fountain that looked so graceful fn its colourless 
purity amid the mass of rainbow-hued, sweetly 
perfomed, old-fashioned blooms, whoee homely 
odours made the soft alr sensnons and delicious, 

She leant there, idly watching the gold and 
allver fish scamper hither and thither through the 
clear water, holding ont her hand now and 
to catch the pearly drops that fell back into the 
basin from the jet that spouted up towards the 
sky, Hstening to the monosonous hum of the bees, 
the whir and burr of many @ winged Insect as ie 
flew by, the song of a joyoue lark at {ts matins, the 
call of the rakish enckoo, the lowing of the kine tn 
the meadows, the sharp swish of the eickle ae ib 
mowed down the flower-enamelied grasses, the 
faint far-away sound of a steam machine, thad 
wtruck oddly on her ear, as though out of place 
amid rural, old-world sights abd sounde, and 
seemed to intrude wmupleasantly into her 
reflections. 

There she stood, a slight gracefal figure in a 
quaint short-waleted frock of a creamy hue, that 
set off admirab!y her rich, glowing complexton 
and lustrous eyes, a dreamy, half-ead look on her 
sweet facens she thonght of her mother and Cyril, 
her past happy life, and Lady Sartees who was 
coming ; 1t seemed to her like a black cloud, to 
shadow all her bright young life and rob [t of all 
sunshine, 

**How I wish people who are not wanted 
wouldn't come here!” she cried, yea es 
dashing both little brown hands {nto the 
and frightening the gay-scaled fish terribly, for 
they flew hither and thither through the trans- 
lucent water. 

“Te that meant for me?” 

'§ Oh no, Cyril,” tarning with a slight stard te 
find the young man at her afde, 

“TI believe {t was, young lady,” said Suther- 

land, taking both her hands fn his and wiping 
them carefally with his hendkerchief, after 
which he klesed them tenderly before releasing 
them. 
“ How could ih be?” she queried, blushing 
redly, as she encountered the glance of his bine 
eyes, “ when I did nod know that you were near 
me to hear what I ssid?” 

“How can I be sure of thet!” hé asked, 
teasingly. ‘You may have heard me coming, 
and have sald it to give me a hint that my room 
would be preferred to my company.” 

“Don’t be ridiculous, Cy, You know very 
well that I am jast as glad to ses you as I am to 
see Jim.” 

“Oh, te that all,” he sald, a shedow falling 
over hia sunny face, for be didn’t exactly want 
her to regard him in the light of a brother, 

“ Tan's that enough ?” 

" Not quite,” 

“Well, I don’t know what more you want,” 
she observed, innocently; “for Jim ia, of 
course, free of the piace just the same as mathar 
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ac hen cite 6 as you very well 
iw,” 
“*T'll tell you some day what more I want; 


and now, tell me whe Is coming here that you | 


wonld rather have stay away.” 

‘* Lady Sartees,” ie 

nS ag is a cousin of your mother's, ls she 
not ” 

* Yee, and very rich, and very beautifal.” 

“And a widow now, I suppose ?” 

“Then you suppose wrong. Sir Reginald is 
alive and well, for ail I know to the contrary.” 

“ Then will he come here too?” 

“No, business keeps him in Russia, and though 
you won’s be able to propose to this beauty, you 
nevertheless will be able to flirt with the grass- 
widow to your heart's content,” 

“I neither wish to fitre with, nor propose to, 
her,” replied Ogril, et:fiy holding his head high 
in the air. 

* Really,” said Brownie, urged on by her own 
feeling of misery to speak disagreeably. ‘‘ How 
good you are, quite an Admilrabie Crichton. You 
will have to be put under a giazs case and shown 
to her ladyehip as a rarity and a man who can’t 
appreciate her loveliness.” 

“I cam always sppreciate loveliness,” he said 
angrily and rather nowicely, " bot at the same 
time I don’t care abont making love to another 
man’s wife!” 

“ How good and proper you are!” 

“IT am not a scoundrel,” he sald, eimply, 
adding a moment later, ‘' Brownlie, dear, I don’t 
like to hear you to yw this fashion. Is is so 
diferent from your usual style.” 

“Y shall talk as I please,” she told him 
defiantly. 

" Don’t, dear, and don’s let as quarrel.” 

“T don’t want to.” 

“Then let us be friends and go down to the 
atrawberry bede.” 

This suggestion was a fortunate one, for she 
was stili child enough to be pasefonately foud of 
that delicious fruit, and they went down and 
plucked the red berries from amonged the shining 
green leaves, and revelied fo the fresh delicions- 
ness of them like a pair of young Sybarives, 
idling away the whole morning till the luncheon- 
bell rang, summoning them to vhe house, by which 
time they were «xcelient friends, and in good 
spirits and temper. ‘ 

“You have beard of our expected guest, of 
ecurse?” sald Mrs, Barrington as she dainully 
carved « chicken. 

“Yes, Brownie has been telling me about it, 
and she doesn’t seem to like the idea of it,” with 
a mischievous glance at the girl. 

" No, I don’s,” she said hastily, the red colour 
rising angrily to her cheeks, “I like to have my 
mother all to myself.” 

" A good hint for me, only I don’t mean to 
take it,” he laughed, . 

*‘ Oh, you are nobody," sabe said, with affected 
contempt, as she helped herself to salad. ‘' It 
doesn’t in the least mavter whether you are here 
or no Ld 

“My dear!" exclaimed her mother, 

"* Iv’s the truth, mater. You know we never 
make any difference for Cyril.” 

“No, we certainly don’s yet,” 

“ That is what I lke,” he declared cheerily, 
** It makes me feel like one of the familly,” 

“ You are conceited enough to feel and imagine 
an 1” Beownle told him snubbingly, 

“Of course iv will be different with Lady 
Surtees?” 

" Slightly,” she sighed. 

" Alianore is accustomed to a good deal of 
ceremony,” observed Mrs. Barrington, somewhat 
dolefally, “I don’t know how she will get on 
in this homely place.” 

** She need nob stay here If she doesn’t like it,” 
remarked her daughter, significantly. 

“Now, Brownlie, dear, you must be civil to 
a expostulated the elder lady. 

f course, mater,” she responded, L 
“T am not » Goth or a savage. ade ce he 
invited herself, I think iv will be only courteous 
On her part nod to object to her quarters.” 
“] dare say she won't,” 
“ Most probably not,” strock in Cyril; “she 





= 


will be too much a woman of the world to be gullty 
of pas of that glaring description.” 


“I did not say a0,” he hastened to assure her, 
“and es for bread-and-butter misses, I don’s 
think there aremany of them abont now; the 


“Come and sing to me, Brownlie,” he pleaded, 
as she rose from the table. “I am dying to hear 
that new song you told me abort.” 

“ Weill, you mustn’s die,” she told bim smiling 
up at him; ‘‘eo I'li sing to you,” and together 
they went into the small drawing-room, the 
pleacantest room in the house, he thooght, 
because he had spent many happy hours there 
with Hester Barrington. 

It waa a very pretty room, low-celled, old- 
fashioned, with shining oaken boards, and a couple 
of quaint lasticed windows, with eushioned seats 
beneath, and a variety of knick-knacke and 
ornamente,and comfortable, If antique, chairs, and 
some Turkey mate bere and there on the glossy 
boards, aud a profusion of sweet-smelling flowers, 
the perfame from which the greedy alr caught 
and retaiszed, 

"Sing me this?” he pleaded, after hearing the 
new song. 

* Yes, [ love that,” ehe sald, quickly. 

"I wish I was this song,” he whispered In her 
ear, bis eyes fixed on her face, where the rich 
blood was mantling 

“Cyril, you are talking nonsense!” she mur- 
taured, 

“No, Tam not. I'd rather be anything you 
loved than myself, for I am sure you don’s care 
for me.” 

**O? course I don’t,” she retorted, quickly, 
angry with herself for blashing so fariously, and 
not wishing him to guess the secret of her heart. 
“We can’t care for or love every acquaintance 
we have.” 4 

“Of course not,” he agreed, coldly, a sudden 
chill falling on him, as he pub the music on the 
plano, “ Will you begin nowt” 

Sbe sat down and began : 


“ The Arrow to the Quiver,” &:. 


Bat somehow or other she sang in a lifeless, un- 
emotional style, very different from her usual 
pretty way, and the young man did not ask her 
to sing agein, only, after saying hie mother hoped 
she would come over to the Abbey and see them 
a with a very formal adie and hand- 
8 

“What an ass Tem!” he muttered, angrily, 
aa he strode through the garden. ‘ She doesn’t 
care a bit aboat me.” 

“I hope I haven't offended him,” murmured 
Brownle, watching his retreating figure. ‘I 
wonder whether be really is fend of me. It 
wouldn’t do to let him thinkI cared for him, 
and then have him laugh at me. I would rather 
suffer anything than that humiliation.” 

Poor Brownie! She wae bound to enffer, and 


she often In after days looked back on those past | beautifal—ee 


golden hoars with keen regret. 


CHAPTER Ill. 
“ Her face was like a eammer nigh 
Bi cei te light to hong a : 
a 
Would have wiled the babe from ite mother's 


Taz pext day passed somewhat slowly and 
dully at Whitebrook. 





birthday. 

She felt a little sad, a Motle depressed, sho 
hardly knew why, or perhaps she would not own 
to herself that {t was that small, dark shadow 
that had fallen between her and Cyril the day 
before that changed her life from sunlight to 


she worked on diligently while her mother 
was 80 absorbed In her work that she 


grest. 
The weather was warm, almost sultry, yeb the 
traveller wore a large cape-like bos, of rare 
ers, the ende of 


wore, that fitted her Jike a glove. 

Mrs, had said she was aristocratic 
and she was more than that, “\ 

Tall, finely formed, and supremely graceful, 
ahe held berselt like a princess. 

Her neck was long and siim, and supported 
a small head, crowned with s mass of rippiiog 
blue-black hair; her featares were classically 
straight, her chin dimpled, exquisitely carved 
lips, large brown eyes, fringed with long 
black lashes, and overarched ebon brows, whiie 
her skin was cream‘white, withont the 
faintest tinge of colour in the cheeks. Indeed so 
fair and colourless was ber skin and so classical 
her features, that she looked more like a statue 
than a living woman, 

“Alisnore! I did not expect you before to- 
morrow,” exclaimed Mrs, Barringtor, taking her 
cousin’s hand and preealvg it warmly. 

**T hope I have nod taken you by surprise to 
the extent of putting you ont, and finding my 
rooms not ready?” she sald in very sweet but 
languid tones. 

“No; fortanately your rooms were got ready 
to-day. Only we have dined and I have no 
doubt you are we : 

“Not atall, I maneged to geb some tea and 
refreshment at Taunton, s0 a cap of tea now, and 
& modest slice of bread-and-bavter wil! suffice.” 

“That ie very little to require. This is my 
daughter, Allgnore,” Indicating the girl who 
seo aga allently watching the new arrival 
intently. 

. So while Is Hester 1" remarked her ladyship, 
taking the girl's hand and stadying her pretty 
mignonne face closely, for she always saw in 8 
younger woman a possible rival, and being of an 
intensely vain and eelfish natare, she could not 
brook that, “I have often heard abont you, 
child.” 

“And I of you,” sald Brownle, 

"Really? You are very pretty, my dear,” 
condescending air and 


manner. 
* And you are lovely,” exclaimed the gir) im- 


arming t!” laughed 
the beauty, “‘and one Sal tore too, as it 
comes from feminine 3 


possible 

can’t live in 
hesps of euemies and do ourselves no good. It 
is mach better to have tact than truth.” 
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the a Se eee She 
tiful, time had ® so lenten 

tracing no lines about the lustrous eyes 
lips, leaving the akin as clear and soft as in girl- 
hood, that she knew she Bh knock 


she was tired, and would like to go to her room 
for the purpose of abjution before having her 
cup of tea, and Mrs, Barrington took her up to 
the pretty daintily-decorated room that looked 
so sweet and clean, and smelt so deliciously of 
lavender, and that a so small and 


nificant tothe woman who waa used to big man- 
sions and nobl men’s seats. 

However, she made no remark, and with the 
help of her mid, a sallowed-faced Parisienne, 
she doffed her eables and traveliiog dress, and 
got into a tea-gown of thick white material, with 
& Greek pattern in gold embroidered on ft, which 
became her admirably, and, thrustfog her feed 
into a pair of slippers of similar material she 
descended to the dining-room where supper had 
been laid ia the meantime, and, despite her pro- 
of want of appetite, etc., made havoc 
fn a cold chicken, and a gooseberry fool, and 
took three or four glasses of sherry, besides 
claret and whisky, which made Brownle open her 
eyes, for fm all her life she had never seen any 

so much, and it seemed so Incon- 
gruous to see this woman, who looked like a 
prinesss, who wae dainty in appearance, delicate 
refined, eating and drinking voraciously with 
appetite of a trooper, 
Nevertheless, she fascinated the gir), chained 
giance as @ serpent might, for every action was 
graceful, and her beanty was of that type that 
attracts and chaine the attention. 
Cyril will think of her,” she 
wondered, and as if in anewer to her shonght uf 
him Lady Suctees asked," Who Is your nearest 
neighbour t'* ’ 
“Mra, Satherland, of Oreech Abbey,” replied 
ane Barrington. 
“Sutheriand, Satherland,”’ she repeated, re- 
flectively, * I seem to know the name,” 

“Anne Hetherington married Rochdale 


=) 


“Oh, yes, of course. She was more your 
companton than mine. Indeed, I only juet re- 
member her, She was 8 good deal older than 
elther of us,” 

“Foar-and-twenty years older than yon are, 
Alisnore,” 

“Really, quite an antique. Is her husband 
still alive?” 

“No, he died five years ago.” 
“Lucky woman!” sig 


a 
: 
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: 
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* “My dear, you mustn't ssy that,” reproved 
Mrs, Barrington, gently. 

“TI can’t help it. She fe dreadfal though so 
pretty looking. Io waa quite shocking the way 
spoke of her husband, as though she wished 
Boon and envied Mrs. Satherland becanse 

** She didn’t mean that, I am enre.”’ 

“J think she did, and I,am certain she is 
spitefal,” 

“My dear child, go to bed, and don’t think 
about your cousin ; she won't be with us always,” 
and thas admonished, Brownie wént up slowly 
to her room, and cried herself to sleep, feeling 
that ber childish days of joy and hope were 
over for ever, and that a suake had crepd inte 
her paradise. . 





OHAPTER 1V, 


“ Death could not sever my sou! pad po 
As these have severed your soul and me.” 
Lapy Surrexs did not-appear.at the earl 

b méexo mi , much to Browale’s 
delight. The saliow-faced maid took her a cup 
of coffee and a roll at nine o'clock, while the 
others discussed their meal fn the cool dining- 
room where the long French windows stood oper. 
letting in the balmy breezs laden with the scents 
of summer, and could chat freely and ancon- 
strainedly, untrammelled by the presence of a 
third person, and that psraon a highly ansym- 
pathetic one. 

Brownie ran out with ber dog and in the delight 
of chasing him, and picking fluwers in the woods, 
she forgot all about their unwelcome guent, 20 In 
was ravher a shock to her when she came in about 
luncheon time to see her ladyship lytug langaldly 
on the sofa in the small drawing-room, her white 
draperies arranged with a due regard to effect, a 
big palm leaf in her band, and Ogril alsting by 
her side telking animatedly. 

The girl stood as though turned to stone just 
within the window, the jace cartalns framing her 
dark, dainty head, the colour comtng and gotog 
uncertainly in her cheeks, her breathipg short 
and sharp. 

“ Ah, Hester,” smiled Alfanore,'‘s0 you have 
come back from your rambles fn the wood, 
Really, child, you ought to take a sunshade, 
Your face is terribly burnt, You look like a 
gipsy. Your friead Mr. Satherland was very wise 
to take “4 advice, and not go out In that grilling 
sun. It is very much nicer in here, is is not?” 
she added, turning ber lovely syes on him, 

"It is very cool,'’ he reta:ned conetrainedly as 
he rose, and shook hands with Brownie, the 

1A. veg eed | had ever had, though his 
J rather esgerly, » strange ques- 
toning look in hie bine orbs. 

JT am g'ad you ficd it plegsant,” said the 
girl, quick:y, a hob, unressoning anger at her 
heart at the close proximity of the man she looked 
wpon as her sweetheart to lovely, fascinating 


Allanore Sartees, 
“ We have found it delightfal,” said her cousin 
greater animation than ehe had yet dis- 
» “at least I have. Of course I can’t 
anawer for Mr, Sutherland,” with » winning 
smile straight up Into his face. 
** It has been very pleasant,” he was obliged to 
admit out of to Lady Sartees, only he 


te 


would very mach 
admit {t with the girl’s dark sorrowfal eyes upon 


him. 
“TI have no doubt {tp has been,” she sgreed 
dryly, “T don’t see how it could be anything 


“Nor 1,” crled Lady Sartees. “Mr. Sather- 
land has been most en bf 


** She will be equally pleased, I am aure.” 
“Where is mother)” seked Brownfe, angry 
pash endurance at these polite platitudes. 
“ Luncheon is ready.” 

‘She went to the rose-garden & short time 
ago.” pide 

“T will go and fistch her.” 

"No, led me,” and before Brownlie could atep 
him Cyril eprang through the window and dfe- 
appeared, 

** Joan, your Darby is very handsome,” eaid 
Alisnore with a little mocking smile that made 
the giri’s blood boll, as the young man departed. 

“ What do you mean?” she asked abruptly, a 
frown disfiguring her mignenne face, 

“ Ogril Satherland te a eplendid may, then, il 
you will have {b put Into plain Baglish. I have 
seldom seen & finer.” 

* Really,” said Brownies sarcastically. ‘ Toon 
he will do for you to flirt with and keep your 
hand ia while you are bere.” 

“Very nicely. Ooly I shouldn’t like to take 
him from you,” replied ber consin, a malicious 
gleam in bed brown eyes, a sneer on ber lovely 
lips. 
“He fs nothing to me, so don’t have ‘any 
scruple on that score,” replied the girl, with pale 
cheeke and compressed mouth. 

“Taen I won't. I'll amuse myself to the top 
of my bent,” and she kept ber word, 

Daring the days that followed, bright summer 
days, she managed, with consummate skill, to 
chain the young man to her aide, never giving 
him an opportunity of seelng Brownie alone, and 
throwing out hints to the effect that she was 
mercenary, 80d was “ spooney” on a cousin of ber 
husband's, Wilfrid Wilmington by name, an 
extremely handsome yousg man with @ large 
fortune, pleasant manners, # clever brain, and a 
good temper—in fact, possessivg almosh every 
quality to make him a faveurite with the fair sex, 
and beloved by them. § 

He had taken « fancy to Creech, and was 
staying at the  Bine Dragon,” a comfortable old 
hoetelry there, and every day he found his way to 
Whitebrook, and oceastonally te the Abbey, where 
he would have wished to prss 9] his timo, for the 
fact was he fancied Jenny Ciiff immensely, and 
told himself she was just the sort of gir) to raft 
him. There was no nonsense about her, She 
was thoroughly genuive and straightforward, and, 
above all, she knew nearly the whole of the dry. 
as-dust old books that she loved as well a¢ he 
did bimeelf, and could quote from them with the 
same fluency as he could, and that was delight- 
fal. Moreover, she knew Greek and Litin 
perfectly, and could set him stralget In a Persian 
or Syrian quotation, altogether being a perfect 
epltome of knowledge, and he would dearly have 
loved to marry her and carry her # 0 hie old 
Manse In the Highlands where there was a 
Ubrary replete with ecientifie works and fasty old 
tomes, 

Bat there was one or two drawbacks to hie 
wooing. In the first place, Jenny seemed 
supremely unconscious of his tender feellog for 
her; in the second place, he <id not ke 0 go 
often to Creech Abbey, for young Satherland 
was barely civil to him, and seemed to ftutimate 
plainly that his room was preferred to his 
company. 

This was hardly surprieiog, seeing that Lady 
Sartees had impressed upon Oyrii thas Whifrid 
was dying for love of Brownle, and that she was 
eager to become rulstress of his ample fortune, 
and she put a farther stopper on Witfrid’s wooing 
of Jenny by telling him that Miss Barrtogtcr wae 
{n love with him, and that he wae acting very 
badly in not proposing to her. 

*] don’s think she does care for me,” he found 
courege to say one day when Allanore was urging 
him to propose. 

“ Yes, she does,” replied his companion con- 
fidertly, 

“T don’t see why she should,” he objected, for 
Mies ’e manner towards him hardly 
suggested that was dying of Jove for bim, tongh 
abe had Jangbed and talked with him, end shown 
greater friendliness towarde him than she would 
otherwise have done to hide the grief che felt for 
Ogrit's defection, Cyril who was always at Lady 





Surtees’s side, and appeared to have eyes and ears 
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for ne one else, who was devotlos ny rag was | 
openly encouraged by the fair grase-widow, 
“No, 1 dea'e see why she should,” he repeated, 


doggedly. . 
» “My dear Wilfrid, is your heart and soul and 
mind so given over to your old books that you 
haven’s time to look in the glass?” ~~ 

* What are you driving at now, Alianore ?” 

“ You are an extremely handsome man,” 
‘Ib is very good of you to say so, but I am nob 


the only good-looking fellow fo the world.” 


“Jam aware of that. Soll, you may be the 
only one for her.” 

“For fostance, there's Satherland, He is 
younger than Iam, quite as well off, a better 
figure, and a cheerler, merrier disposition, It’s 
jast as likely that ehe cares for him, more 
especlally as he's an old friend.” 

“Poot t Rabbish !. You are the one she 


“« How do you know?” 

“By a handred different slgus, She was look- 
ing sad before you came, and she brightened up 
wonderfully afver I intredaced you fora while. 
Now she is looking miserable again because you 
neglect her.” 

“I peglect her!" cried Wilmington, '' Why 
Tam at Waltebrook nearly every day.” 

© Toat doesn’t sigoity. You are not here as 
much as you were at first.” 

‘* I didn’t know Mies Ciiff then,” he admitted. 

“IT know that, and [ think it ls nothing short 
of disgraceful the way you have acted towards 
Heater, poor child! Most ungentlemanly !” 

“Really, Allanore, {t you think I have com- 
mibred myself, if you think I ought to, of course 
I will propose to Misa Barrington,” 

“T certainly think you ought to,” replied her 
ladgehip decidedly, for she feared the rivalry of 
the girl whoee life she was dolng her best to rain 
with that devilish cleverness which comes to a 
jealous lost women, and helps ber abomilaable 
plots and echemes.”’ 

**'Taen I euppoee IT must,” he sald, rather 
Aoletally. ‘Though [ really can’t understand it, 
Now, tf it were Jonny Ciiff—” 

“Well, you vee, it isn't Jonny Cif, It’s Hester 
Barrlogton,” faterrapted her ladyship, ‘' and she 
fe In the sammer. house fp the ross-garden now. 
Take my advice, go and propose to her at once, and 
be a happy man,” 

“ Very well,” groaned hercousin, moving off with 
lagging steps in the direction of the summer- 
house, and wishing with all his heart thet ip wae 


, Jenny there instead of Brownie, while Lady 


Surtees hastened off to the honse to meet Ogril, 
whom she expected that afternoon, not wishing to 
lose one minate fa the soclety of the man who 
had become perfiously dear to her. 

The cold proud heart that had never responded 
to any man’s wooing before, burned like lava in 
her breast at the mere thought of him, She 
adored, worshipped him, She loved every turn 
of-his head, every movement of the strong white 
hands, every ring and variation of the pleasant, 
manly voice, She simply idolized his perfect. 
physical beanty ; the thick wavy fair hair, the 
atraight features, the sun-tanned, glowing com- 
plexion, the sunny blue eyes, with thelr curtain of 
long, black lashes, the handsome month, over 
which the heavy, tawny moustache drooped with 
a curve like the eweep of a bird’s wing. He was 
80 charming, so faseloating, #0 likely to attract a 
woman’s fancy, and above all, so different from 
bor bald- headed, red faced, elderly, gouty husband, 
whom she had married, nob from affection, but 
simply for what be could gtve her, 

She looked upon him as a banker who could 
supply all her extravagant wants and whims, and 
regarded only her worldly advancement in the 
matter, 

With Ogril Satherland ft had been quite differ- 
ent.. The first time she saw him In the little cool, 
shady drawing-room at Whitebrook a sudden, 
sharp, half-eweet pain, a queer sensation, a mad 
moment of bewildertag conflicting emotions, made 
her heart beat furiously, and her head whirl. 
That day formed an epoch tn her Ilfe. She felt 
with Elaine, that she might eay,— 

“T have gone mad—TI love you—let me die!” 

She seemed unable to resist the wild passion 
that had seized on her. She forgot the immeasur- 


of 


able guif that lay between her and this man 
whom she loved, not wisely, bat too well. She 

forgot the crime of it, the misery it would inevit- 

abiy entall on her, and probably would on him. 

She ignored the fact that he was Bcowanle’s 
lover, which she knew was the case, from hinte 
simple Jane Barrington had given. She forgot 
her husband, everything save the one great, over- 
powering facs that she loved Cyril Savherland, a 
man ten years her janlor, a man who hitherto 
had never given 9 thought to’ any woman .save 
the guileless, innocent girl he had hoped to make 
hie wife, and Lady Sarvees, with wicked Ingenuity, 
managed to keep the lovers apart. 

Poor Brownie thought he was faecivated by 
this splendid beauty, who had queened it regally 
at the Rassian OCourt, who was very different 
from a quiet little country girl, who had no 
to recommend her but a dimpled baby face, that 
sank into absolute insignificance beside the 
matarer and more refiued charms of her cousin. 

She remembered his saying women of the world 
were amusing, and didn’t hurt his susceptibilities, 
and Alianore artfully insinuated that her frank 
trathfulness wae disagreeable to him; that he 
liked more refinement and polish than she 
possessed ; that she was an ignorant little country 
ay > and that he rn 80. the gid 

tvogether, she man vo polson 's 
mind, to fill her heart with a hundred dreadful 
doubts of the young lover she had always im- 
plicttly believed in, and as though the powers of 
evil wished to aid her abominable schemes, Wil- 
frid Wilmington came to Oreech jast then, and 
Brownfe, koowing Allavore watched her, and 
longed for some sign of the misery that was con- 
sucniog her, resolutely hid her grief, resolving 
that she should not have an open triumph over 
her, s0 langhed and talked feverishly with Wil- 
mington, and encouraged his little meaningless 
attentions on all occasions, thereby confirming in 
Opgril’s mind the tales Lady Sartees told him of 
the engagement that was about to take place 
between her two young cousins, filling hie heart 
with a mighty despair; for the one pure true 
love of his lite was given to Brownle B wrington, 

He koew he could never care for any woman 
again as he had for her, and he marvelied greatly 
at the sudden change In her demeanour towards 
him, and was fain to beileve Lidy Sartees when 
she declared {t was caused by her affection for 
Wilmington. 

He remembered, with a bitter sinking of the 
heart, that she had once told him she “ could not 
care for every aequaintence,”’ and he relactantly 
concluded that that was ail he was to her, 

A few words would have set matters straight 
between the young people, but her ladyship was 
careful that there should be no opportunity for 
those words to be epoken. 

When Opril was at Whitebrook she chained 
him to her side, kept him captive by every arti- 
fice In her power, and as Wilmington was gene- 
rally strolling about the garden with Brownie, or 
at the plano, hanging over her, Metening to her 
sweet notes, ft was not possible for them to ex- 
change confidences, and afcer a while a barrier of 
distrast and coldness grew up between them 
that parted them more effectually than anything 
else could. 


CHAPTER V. - 


“ Bor everything created 

In the bounds of earth and eky, 
Hath such longing to be mated, 

It must couple or must dte. 
The wind of heaven iles the leat, 
The stokle huge the barley-aheat, 

okle hugs the a 

B prt ryes teny in joy and 

y, A 

Do thou love me?” sige 


‘Lavy Surtees found young Satherland idly 
turning over sue leaves of a photograph album, 
and welcomed him warmly. 

“T began to think you were never coming,” 
she told him, with one of her false, brilliant 
emiles, as she held out both jewelled hands to 
him, which he was constrained to take, yet looked 
rather as thongh he would bave preferred not 





differently, his eyes wandering away from her 
handsome, face to bhe garden, as 
ae for something cr some one, 

“ You said you were coming early.” 

“Wellt It is only four o’cleck now.” 


* T expected you at two.” 
“TI did not say I was coming at that 
time?” 
“No, Sell, you generally do, and ft hes 
age to me since,” 
" Has it really 1” 
There was a ring of astonishment in hia voice, 
and his eyes settled on her face with a strange, 
look in their blue depths. 
*' Tt has, indeed.” 
**] wonder why *” 


woman might, bat that she was devoured by a 
gullty passion for him, that she had forgotten 
duty, self-repect, and her husband, he did not 
understand, and therefore showed his qurprise 
never for an instant thonght her cleariy- 
ce for hie soclevy was anything 
than a vain woman's jove of admiration, 
the world that she was still 
enough to attract men bo her 
that her empire as a beauty was not on 
he known the trath he would 
ve considered every moment epent in her 
wasa wrong tothe man whose name ehe 
whose ring she wore, an emblem of those 
she would wiilingly have cast aside now 
t she was bewitched by Cyril Sutherland. 
However, he did not know ft, He was so miser- 
able at the change in Brownie that he had not 
artees’ actions. He 


Oh 
ui 
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“I wonder why |” he sald. 
** Because I enjoy your society so much,” she 


told with earnestness, 
"To is very. ‘of you to say so,” he returned 
somewhat y. “Lam quite flattered.” 


“Tt is not flattery, The simple truth only. 
You are different from the ordiuary ran of 
young men, who are nothing but coxcombs, 
empty-pated fools who bore one to death in the 
space of an hour with their foolish frivolivies 
and intense conceit,” 


terribly stupid; no originality about them. Now, 
that is why I like you. You ere origtusl, 
have some topics to talk om, and talk well on 
them and cleverly.” 
“ You must have met many clever men at St. 
P »” 
“A few; but the Mascovites are terribly 
plain, and I worship physical beauty.” 
worship, 


“An evanescent thing to ” he sald, 
slowly. 

Perhaps 3 yet T like # handeome face as much 
ae I dow beantifal picture. Icould look at you 
for hours,” 

" Indeed |” 


There was a note of displeasure and warning in 
hie volee, but the infatuated woman did nod 
heed {t. 

“Yes, You are perfectly handsome.” 

Really, L Sartees, you will make me 
quite conceited,” he said, trying to treat it as 5 
joke. 

' "No; you are not the kind of man to be 
conceited. I wonder if anything ever would mek 
you conceited ” 

“T hope not. I think aman mast be a con- 
summate ass to a good-looking face, 
which time and age are eure to line, wither and 
distort Into something unlovely and repulsive.” 

“Oh don’t say that,” she cried impulsively 

one slender white hand on hisarm. “TI, 





doing so, 
“Did you?! Why!” he asked, a little in- 


xe’ 


can’t bear to thick that my skin will become 
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yellow and wrinkled, my mouth toothless, my 
eyes dim, my hair white. It would be horrible 1” 
with a gesture of dieguat, 

“Sir Reginald would love you all the same,” 
said Cyril, soothfogly. 

‘My husband! Do nob talk to me of my 
husband; I cannot bear it from you,” said the 
misguided woman passionately, ‘I want to 
forget that he exlets, if I can.” 

“T am sorry I offended you,” said her com- 
panion, coldly, as he rose to his feet, by so dolog 
dislodging the hand that rested on bis arm, 
“Do you know where Brow—Miss Barrington 


Tn the gardev.” 

“Tn the garden t” he repeated, “I do not see 
her there ! 

Possibly not,” repiled her ladyship, a mall- 
cious sparkle in her fine eyes, “* nevertheless, she 
is there,” 

“ How do you know!” 

“I saw her there » little while ago,” 

" She may not be there now.” 

She Is, and, moreover, she hae a companion. 
One very mach to her liking, too,” 

* Waoat do you mean?” 

The young man swang round and faced his 
companion as he spoke, an angry light glittering 
in his blue eyes. 

“T mean that she Is in the sammer-honse with 
Wilfrid Wilmtogton, listening to a proposal of 

from him.” 

“ Impossible 1"? ejaculated Cyril, white to the 
lips with the sudden storm of jealous agony that 


swept over him. 
Jo ts not in the least impossible,” retorted 
Allanore, quickly, ‘' It is an actual fact!” 
“I—f[ can’s belleve—it!” he muttered, 


brokeuly. 

“Gan’b you? Then come with me and I will 
give you positive,” and laying her hand on 
his arm she led her uvresisving out to the 
garden, and took him by a by-path to the 
summer: house, : 

Meanwhile Wilfrid's reluctant feet had con- 
ducted him to the quaint little rose-covered 
structore {n the garden, where Brownie 


brook and spoiled all her young life with her 
cruel, baneful inflaence. \ 

“Am I disturbing you, Miss Barrington!” 
asked Wilfrid, in au embarrassed way, quite 
REE ey Somes genial friend- 


Pp. 

” Nob at all,” she replied, looking up at him 
with a faint smile. “I am only looking over a 
very stupid novel.” 

“What Is it called?” taking the book from 
her hand. 

A Heart Betrayed,” she sald, languidly. 

"What a very sentimental title,” he langhed. 
“Somewhat out of date too, fen’s Itt Hearts 
are not often betrayed nowadays, are they 1” 


1 
Sometimes,” she answered, a sharp thrill of. 


pala ranning ye her as she thought of 
eee defection evident devotion to Lady 

rtees. f 

“T didn’t think ple owned to having any 
ae FR or they, were out of fashion. / 

a“ you ” 

The once bright laughing eyes looked at him 
ticarubalte ete he remembering her ladyship's 
words felt a twinge of self-reproach, thinking 
himeelf the cause of that sad 

“Yes. Have you a heart, 

“* had one once,” she 


* And not now 1” 
“No, not now,” -with a deeper sigh, 
“You gaveitaway?” 


* Yen,” the brown, curly head. 

My doar ” he sald, assuming a paternal 
gravivy of manner, “ was it not rather unwise to 
give ES away a, ait : 
ing that vglbed hed actually aeked her to 
bestow her heart on him, though he had sald a 





“Thought what!” queried Wilfrid, as she 

«That that” 

He,” he suggested, taking one of her pretty 
little brown hands and patting it gently. 

“Yes, that he did care for me—and—and— 
wanted it.” 

“And now?” he asked, rather breathlessly, 

“Now I am aure he doesn’t,” she returned, 
moarnfally, with each a white, woebegone face 
that Wilmington told himself be was a brute, and 
braced himself to speak the fatal words and sev 
things straight with her. 

“Perhaps you are wrong,” he suggested, 
quietly. 

‘'T am sure I am not,” 

6 Why ” 

"A woman’s instinct seldom deceives her In a 
case of this kind,” she rejoined resignedly. 

‘* Bat, suppose I teil you that you are—wrong 
-—that—thac’’—with a desperate_effort and a 
ruefal thought of Jenny and her erudition—“‘ he 
cares for you, wants you to—to become his— 
wife, what then?’ 

“Oh, how I should bless you,” she cried, her 
eyes sparkling, her face radiant with joy, instinct 
with happiness, stretching out her ovher hand to 
him, which he took aud held tenderly, and 
thought after all that ft wouldn’t be auch a hard 
fate to be the husband of such « fair, winsome 
young creature, “I have been so—so wretched 
and mieerable.” 

** Well, don’t be wretched any longer,” he said, 
ee ‘Let me make you happy. Be my 


“Your wife?” she echoed, in amazement, 
recoiling from him as though he had struck 


“ Yea—I—I,” beginniog to stammer under her 
almost horrified geze; “I belleve—I have been 
told that—tvhat—that you honour me by—by 


liking me 

“So I do,” she sald, recovering from her 
amazement. ‘'I like you very, very mach, [ 
am sure you are a very man, and I have 
seen so mach of you lately, and, belog connected 
with my cousin, I have looked upon you as a 
relative, too, And—and you were so kind just 
now, and I have been so miserable that I have 
said more than I ought.to have. Bat I can never 
be your wife,” 

“You really mean that?” he asked, hugely 


relieved, 

* Yes, and—and may I say something |” 

"Yea, anything you like. 

"Then I thought it was my friend, Jenny 
Cliff, that you liked,” 

“To tell the trath, Brownie—I may call you 

now, mayn’s 1+” 

"Oh, yes, of course,” 

“IT do care for Mies Cliff more than I have ever 
cared for any other woman tn my life.” 

“Then what on earth made you propose to 
or, inquired hie companion, her eyes round 


astonishment, 

“ Well, to tell you the truth, Alianore thought 
I ought to,” 

* Allanore |” ; 

" Yes ; she anid I hed paid you so much atten. 
tion before I saw Miss Ciiff tha: couldn’t do 
ything else ac « gentleman,” Suki 
‘6 see,” remarked Brownie, drily, fathoming 
some of her cousto’s motives in the matver. 
me, won’s you?” he 





CHAPTER VI. 


* Then lonely I'll wed with my sorrow, 
ch om 2. desolate tree, 

My night hath no hope of a morrow 
Uniess she come over to me. 

Love takes no denial, and pity 
Ie love in the second degree, 

Bo long ere I'd ended my ditty, 
The maiden came over to me.” 


Bo wos the night of Jenny Clifl’s coming-of-age 


Creech Abbey was a blaze of ight from garret 
to basement; carriages kept rolling up the 
gravelled drive and depositing gaily-dressed 
dameels and diamond-decked dowagers at ite grim 


portal. 

The whole. neighbourhood had been in a state 
of fever about it for weeks past, and the feminine 
world in no end of a flutter, for rurmour sald the 
Dake of Highgate was to be there, the Earl of 
Hampstead, two or three baronets, and s half- 
score of knights, so the bouncing, fast Misses 
Pringle were resplendent in white and red cos- 
tames. Mrs, Smith, the vicar’s wife, had had 
her wedding gown, some twenty years of age, 
dyed and re-made, Miss Malcolm, the oldest maid 
ot Oreech, had painted her face and blacked her 
eyes, and hidden her bald patch under » wreath 
of flowers, aud tried to still her paleled old head 
that wagged incessantly like a mandarin’s, while 
Lady Finders had actually been ap to town and 
parchased a bright new auburn wig, that made 
ber ghastly wrinkled face lock more ghastly by 
contrast, and she sat near the maiden lady of 
doubtiul age, and chattered her jaws and listened 
while the other wagged her wicked old head and 
talked ecandal, 

There was a contingent of the nuillitary from 
the new barracks at Klint, five miles from Orsech, 
belonging to a regiment lately returned from 
India, and most of the officers had impaired livers 
and a terrible craving for brandy-pawnee, and 
thelr faces rivailed Lady Fitnders’ yellow coun- 
tenance in colour. 

Mias Ciiff, with the most unconcerned dir In 
the world, stood beside Mra, Sutherland receiving 
their guests. 

She had had two seasona in town, very much 
ageinst her will, with an eminent leader of 
fashion, wife of a cabinet winleter, who received 
at her house none but the best people. Ste was, 
therefore, well able to school her lips to a atereo- 
typed smnile, to say the right thing at the right 
time, and to hide the weariaess she felt at she 
whole affair, 

Sbe was looking very well, for Mre, Sather- 
land’s mafd had been allowed, for once In s way, 
to dress her abundant light hair fn « fiaffy and 
becoming fashion; her dress was by Kliee, and 
was a perfects mode) of the dresemaker’s art, 
adding grace and hiding defects, and, save for her 
hopelessly freckled skin, and light lashed eyes, 
she might have passed for # good-looking girl. 

The second valse was being played as the party 
from Whltebrook arrived. Wilfrid Wiimington 
was with them, and Jim Barrington, whose ship 
had arrived at Plymouth theday before, and who 
escorted his mother with an alr of pride and 
tenderness. 

Allanore Surtees was looklog splendidly haad- 
some in a trailing robe of white satin, brocaded 
with ellver roses, the delicate lace that draped Ib 
being fastened with real crimeon roses, and 
diamond ptars that shone and glinted also amid 
the coils of her black hair, and round her white 
throat and arms. 

Brownle looked like 6 ltttle dueky bird beside 
& gorgeous ‘silver pheasant. She was very pale, 
and there were dark circles under tha pretty 
brown eyes. She wore a sulle costume of a pale 
yellow colour, looped with poppies, and a sen of 
qnaint gold ornaments thas locked well on her 
ciear, warm skin. 

The first person on whom her eyes fell was 
Cyril, and, even in the midet of her own misery, 
she noted how worn and hegzard be looked, whas 
hard Hnes there were about mouth and brow, 
what @ hopeless look in the once sunny, laugh- 
fog eyes, and she put i» down to remorse and 
regret for his guilty passion for another man’s 


wife. 
He did not ask her to dance, but secured Lady 
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sterting forward, she aa 
dde, looking up at him 
. shiafog in her 


* Lady Sartees |” exclaimed Sutherland, amas- 


y. 
‘Don’t pretend to be shocked,” she went on, 
halfmockingly. “I know how wrong ft fs.” 
“Ys ts worse than wrong,” he interrapted, 


¥. 
‘“Let it be as bad as It can,” she retorted, 
sallenly, “I canve’ help it.” 
“You should help ft, Think of your hue- 


at 


“No, I will not thiak of him!" she cried, 
fariously. “I loathe, abhor, detest him! What 
ia he te me? A drag, a clog; a torture to me, 
for he stands between me and my happiness. Oh, 
Cgrilt” she went on, frantically, clasping her 
hands round bis arm io her desperate earnestness, 
*@o not let the tle that binds me to a man I 
detest separate os, Do not let ft stand in the 
way of our happinese—our matual joy 1” 

“You do not know what you are saying. 
For Heaven's sake calm yourself |” 

“Calm myself? How can I be calm when I 
am with you * My blood runs like lava through 
my yolne, My pulses beat like sledge-hammere. 
My brain whirl, I am mad—mad! 

“T think you must be,” muttered her com- 
pation. 

“Take me away, Cyril,” she went on, her breast 
heaving stormily, the diamonds on {t flashing and 
spark) ateach burried resplration, " take me 
away. Icanuever go back to Reginald. I will 
give up all for you, williogiy—joyfally.” 

“Lady Surtees, you are mistaken,” he sald 
io old, decisive tones that struck bke the blow 
of a koife on the wretched, guilty woman's 
heart. “I do not love you, and I have nod the 


slightest futention in the world of doing your |' 


husband an fojury by ranning away, wish you,” 

“You do not love met” she gasped, her face 
paling to a ghastly grey hue. 

"No, I am nod a scoondre’, [ do not make 
love to other men’s wives, Yoa have mistaken 
the attentions I have shown you.” 

*I have indeed,” she sald, bitterly, loosening 
her hold on his arm, and speaking slowly and 
—, difficalty,  For—whom—then—do you 
caret” 

f thought you knew,” he sald, throwiag a 
keen glance at hor agonised ashy face, 

No,” she replied, faintly; “you have nob 
mede me the confidante of your love affairs.” 

“The only women I ever have loved or ever 
cau love,” he sald coldly and somewhat cruelly, 
"is Browale Barrington, ”’ 





ge 


care to go back to the ball-room ” 

"No; I shall not care to go back there, Gat 
me a carrisge as soon as you can,” and declining 
his proffered arm, she rose and swept out of the 
room beside bim, and ten minutes later was 
driving back to Woltebrook tn the carriage of 
late arrived gues’, while Cyril was threading his 
way back to the ball-room, full of ty and 
sorrow for the miserable woman whom he bad jast 
seen drive away, and for himself. because he be- 
Heved Brownle was engaged to Wilmington. 

The ball-room seemed to have overflowed, for 
here ‘and there, in convenient nooke and corners, 
were couples flirting and enjoying themselves 
tamensely, Tae young master of the Abbey 
ee ee eee + a a ledy on his 
arm in the corridor, and « to apologizes, 
saw that ip was Wilmington, 

“Congratulate me, Satherland,” sald that 
individual gleefully ; ‘‘ this lady has consented to 
make me happy.” 

Cyril raised his eyes slowly, expecting to see 
Brownie, and they rested on Jenny Cilff's 
freckled and blushing face. 

“Jenny!" he cried, thoroughly astounded, 
* is fo Jenny you are going to marry {” 

“Yes, Why are you so much astonished t"’ 

“I thought it was Brownle,” he blarted out 
in hfs joy and delight. 

" Miss Barrington does not care for me,” sald 
Wiltrid significantly, “though I was told she 
did.” 

“Who told you that?” asked Sutherland 
sternly. 

“ Lady Sartess.” 

“Ab! I anderstand,” 


And like a flesh the whole situation revealed 


With a hearty, if silent, imprecation sgeinst 
her ladyship, he made baste to offer his warm 
congratulations, and then burried off to look for 
Brownle, He found her sitting demurely by her 
mother looking more like his little love of old 
than she had done for some time. The rich red 
colour leapt to ber cheeks as he stood before her 
and asked in his ueual way for a dance, 

“You can have thie,” she told him, shyly, 
lookivg up st bim wish love-lit eyes, as he 
towered above ber, tall, bandsome, strong. 

Without a word he put hfs arm round her walet 
and swung ber away to the voluptuous strains of 
the valsee, When {t was over he led her to a 
cool dim corner of the huge conzervatory, 

“ Brownle,” he whispered sofily, bia lipe close 
to her ear, ‘‘ will you, can you ve met" 

“ Yes, Oyril,” she answered gently, “I can, 
for it was 3 & mistake.” 

“My mistake.” he sald quickly, ‘for I ought 
to have kuown you would not care for a fellow 
like Wilmington. It was all my fault.” 

“Not all, Oyril I was very jealous of 

ore,” 


Alfan’ 

‘You had not the slightest cause to bs, my 
ped,” he told her very earnestly, possessing him- 
self of both her hands. 

**T know that now—for—for Cyril——” 

" Yes, my dearest.” ’ 

‘was ous on the baleony when you were in 
the red room with-—her.” ' 

“Brownte! then you heard all that unfor- 
tunate woman said f 

‘* Yee. Icould not help it, I seemed turned 
to stone and could not - 

"Teen you know, darling, that I am true to 
you, yours alone *” 

** Yea, and I can’s think now, Cyril, how I 
ever could have doubted you,” 

** You owe me some reparation for that,” he 
emiled tenderly. . 

** What shall I do to make up?” she asked, 


7 





ee daa eres with a spark of the old mischief 
xipsy eyes. 

this day month,” he said anda. 
clously, taking her in his and her anewer 
seemed to content him, for be laid bis cheek on 
bers of intense satis. 
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candle.” This was a home-made offalr, and 
élfered from tallow dips only fn being 
and having the wick divided at the lo 
t 


each vessel ie first taken by che Imperial 


One of the chief pearl fisheries of the world {s 
that of Thursdey Island, which ilies eighteen 
miles from Gaps York, the northernmost point of 
Australia, The lation of the whole feland is 
not more than fifteen hundred, a true assembly 
of the nations, for here are men of every race and 
colour of the earth, The large majority are, 
however, Japanese. The pear! fishing ts carried 
on by @ fleet of two hundred and thirty “‘shelling 
loggers,” varying in sigs from ten to fifteen tons. 
There are generally seven men to each boat—the 
diver, the tender, who holds the life line and 
secs that all ia done to insure the safety of the 
diver, and five men who work the air. pump that 
{s in the hold of the vessel, and supplies 
the diver with fresh air. Moet of the divers and 
sailors are Jepsnese or Malays, few Eoropeans 
caring to risk their lives in the work, for {t le 
very 


Tue instant the Kalser hears of some new and 
important dlecovery In science, or that a burning 
controversy is raging on a knotty point fn art or 
literature, the leading and ali quaiffied 
to speak with authoriry, are lovited to the Palace, 
in order that the question may be discussed in 

presence, The guests assemble at o given 
hour in the Kaleerfu’s library, a cosy apartment, 
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ON THE PEKING WALL. 


A THRILLING epleode of the siege of the lega- 
tions fs described to the December Century, by 
W. N. Paethick, Secretary to Li Hung Caang. 
Mr, Pevhick is an American, sid writes from the 
American point of view -— 


Oo the night of Jaly 3, at the closs of the 
fourteenth day of the slege of the Peking lega- 


the iseue of which was awaited with agon'zing 
suspense by the thousand men, women, and 
children who would be speedily butchered in case 
of failure, for the enemy was General Tung 
Fahbslang, once » Mahommedan rebel chief, who, 
with hie bloodehirety horde of band{y soldiers, 
had eworn to exterminate forelgnere, and had 
now gsiued a free hand against usin Peking... . 

At dusk on that evening the Chinese began 
their final approach by building out from one 
end of their nearest breastwork a brick wall carv- 
ing outward {nto the bastion to avold our direct 
fire, and heading for the end of our barricade ; {» 
was realty connecting the ends of two hostile 
breastworks by a semicireniar wall. The work 
was done silently and quickly; bricks were 
pashed forward from behind cover and piled up 
without exposing the workers, From their loop- 
holes our men could see this terrible wall grow 
higher and nearer, and knew that they would soon 
be exposed toa plunging fire from bigh above 
them and from sheir fiwk. They felv helpless, 
and were still ander the in faence of former panics, 
which arose from overestimating the value of 
Cainese soldters and being too much {mpressed by 
mere numbers without courage. They accepted 
the theory that ‘the postion is untenable ’—a 
phrase with which they had become too familiar 
from the lips of one of their own : fficers, . 

Av length, after dark, the reserve rations were 
brought down into the legarion, and it became 
known that the American position on the wall 
was to be abandoned. Tse hour of trial had 
come, Oar dispirited men were about to les go 
thelr stronghold, Before morning the whole 
south wall would be lined with saysge enemies, 
whore musketry would soon be followed by 
artillery fire raktog all the legations from end to 
end, The terrible fate of bundreds of women 
and children, of the helpless in the hospital, the 
sged and feeble, and finally of the thin line of 
detenders—ail thie, aud the fiaishing work of the 
sword, parsed through the minds of those who 
walted without hope. 

But the hour produced the man. To Herbert 
G@ Sguters, First Secretary of the United States 
Legation at Pekiog, lace Firat Lieutenant of the 
Seventh Uatced Scares Oavairy, belongs the merit 
of saving this deplorable situation. His training 
in a brauch of thearmy service where promptness 
and energy are expecially necessary, and his two 
years’ carefal etudy of Coinese character and in- 
stitutions, had fivted him for the needa of 
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Claude Macdonald, the British Minteter, who 
been selected by all the nationalities presen 

to be commander-in chief of our little force, paid 
Mr, Sqalers the compliment of appointing him 
chief ot staff. When Sir Cisude parted wich his 
staffat the end of the sfege, he handed to Mr. 
Sqalers the following lévver :— 


Psxina, August 18, 1900. 

My dear Squlers,—A few-lines to thank you 
moat heartily for the excellent and loyal support 
which you have at all times given me during the 
alege, Thatit has been brought to so successful 
an fesue is largely due to ability and 
foresight, and only hope that tf ever I am in a 
tight bole it msy be my good fortune to have se 
good & men te torn to. 

To your son I found a moat efficient and 
A.D O, whose coolness ander fire was the 
ton of everybody, 


FLOWER OF FATE. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER XXII. 


** Antcg!" repeated Madge, startled ; ‘‘is she 
not In her room }” 

“I can find her nowhere, every light is ont 
downstairs, I sent ber a note early in the even- 
ing to say I should be late, and might perhaps 
nov return till the morning; but I managed to 
get my business done more quick)y than 
though?, and then burried home” 

Every nerve in his body was quivering ; {t went 
to Madge’s heart to see him trembling like a 


** You have missed her somewhere,” she sald, 

ness, ‘I daresey Antico is altting 

one of the bedrooms chatting and forgetting 
how latéit is, I will go and ese,” - 

She moved towards the door with a tender 


my pride rebels from letting them see my weak- 
will not show them that I am «cared 
by euch a slight thing as this,” 


weighed down all day by the mort terrible pre- 
sentiment of coming sorrow. Worse—sheme, 
try as I would I could nob beat it off.’’ 

*' You are tired, Keith, dear, than is all. Now 
salt there while I go and find Anice ; she can’n be 
very far,” 

Madge bent and kissed her brother sofily; a 
vague, sharp pain shot through her breast as she 
saw the dark shadow on his fair, frank face; he 
clasped her hand and rose, 

“No, I will come with you. Perhaps she is 
with Dapmoor,” [ 

Toey turned away together, and as they reached 
the door something tried to flit past them with a 
atified exclamation. 

Sir Keith strode forward and grasped the emall 
black-robed figare by the shoulder, 

*" Anlee |" he said, and bis voice sounded stern 
and hard as fron, ‘‘ Where have you been ! What 
are you doing here?" 

“ Kefth |” faltered Lady Anice; then as she 
caught sight of Madge her fear gave way to 
anger. ‘'‘ How dare you pry on me fn this way?” 
she flashed ; ‘‘ it fe diegracefal that you permit 
it, Keith.” 

“Madge has not attempted to pry op you, 
Anies. Answer my question Where have you 
been} What is the meaning of this hurry and 
fright 1” 

“IT am not frightened. Don't be so idiotic, 


home, that’s al!.” 7 

Sw Keith gazed ab the pretty craven face; 
his heart suddenly sickened ag he read the lie on 
every lineament; his hand dropped from her 
shou!der, 

“Got” he sald, in o stifled way; "I shall 
ask no more questione.” 

He moved abruptly from her, and before 

Madge or she could answer, strode hurriedly 
across the landing to the staircase, his wife 
gazing after him with a look of horror growing 
her face, 
** You must not stand there, you will be tired, 
Anice,” Madge was beginning, gently, when Lady 
Anice, drawing her cloak round her, gilded after 
her hueband. 

“He must not go, he must nob go!” she 
whiepered, in a wild, reckless way. 

Madge stood leantog sgainst her door, her 
heart was beating in o heavy, painfal fashion. 
Doubt, suspicion, fear, crowded her brain ; she 
scarcely knew where she was. Sudden!y a con- 
fased mufiied sound-reached her ears; then came 
a shriek, and then ee ER 

Madge was paraly ‘or that instant ; a co 
perspiration broke out on her brow, her limbs 
trembled beneath her. ‘'xen there seemed to 
come 








His anewer was given by his sister, 

Lady Anice steggered up the stairs, her hands 
gesticulating wildiy, her hair disordered. 

" Part them ! part them!’ she gasped, fesbly: 
" He will be ktlled ] Keith will be——” 

The rest faded away in a moan, and, as Madge 
rusbed to clasp her hand, Lady Anice rank to 
the ground insensidje, 

Lord Danmoor, followed by nearly all the 
frightened guests, ran down the stairs; and 
Madge, though her blood seemed frezen in ber 
veine, tottered after thom, eoneclons that a low 
sneering laugh followed her. 

“My revenge bas come, Kelth Morstoun | 
come at last!” 

Toe Countess de Ganyan! gased down with a 
look of triamph at Lady Anice’s senseless form, 
and, se she passed, she slightly spurned if #!th 
ber foot, 

Madge stood clinging to the banisters, con- 
scious that some hideous work was going on 
round her, but hearing, seelog nothing clearly. 

The assembled people were massed round those 
two forme locked in a deadly struggle, 

Stropg man as he was, Ketth Moretonn was 
getting the worst of it, for his opponent Was cool 
and collected, while he was mad with shane and 


‘* Moretoun | Kelth! for Heaven's rake, man ! 
listen to me! Do you hear!” aud Lord Dun- 
moor gripped bis brother-in-law by the arm, and, 
by almost soperhumsn strength tore him aWay. 
“ What does this mean!” he went ov, hurriedly, 
* Prince, can you give ua no explanation? Keft 
old fellow, speak }” 

The Prince emiled. It was nod a plestant 
sxatle, and rearranged his collar. 

Bat it was not he who anawered ; 4 woman's 
voice rang ont clearly,— 

“Sir K-loh is avenging his wife’s honour, The 
Prince cannot deny he Is Lady Anice’s most 
favoured lover.” 

The blood rushed to Lord Dunmoor’s face, the 
veine on his forehead swelled, bis hand gripped 
Ketth’s arm convuleively. 

“Woman, you He!” he muttered, haskily, 

Sir Kelth seemed suddenly dazsd ; he dropped 
into a chafr, his head sunken on his breast like 
an old man. 

With a broken sob Madge left the stairs and 
knelt beside him. 

“Lis! Ob, no, Lord Danmoor! I am speak- 
Ing the truth} Where have your eyes been, 
map, that you have not seen It before? I> has 
been common talk these weeke pasa?” 

Madge rose suddenly to her fset. 

* Are you a woman, or ® fiend,” she sald, in 
a voice, choked with emotion, “that you shonid 
glory like thie in another’s shame? Lord Dan- 
moor, go to your sister, ehe needa your aid. 
Pity her, as I do, for what was she but a tool im 
the hands of these adventurers? You, madam 
prepare to leave the house at once!” 

She turned to the group of eervants hustled 
in 8 corner, and epoke to the butler, — 

** Coiling, eee that a carriage is got ready at 
once, Send some of the malds up to assist the 
Countess de Ganysni.” 

" T do not intend to leave til! morning,” erfed 
the Countess, boldly. 

“You go now, withont an Instant’s delay,” 
was Madge’s anewer, given quietly, “or the 
servants shall drive you from the house you have 
desecrated too lovrg with your presence,” 

The Prince stood silent, his eyes fall of admira- 
tlon and fire at the dignity in this slender 


A amfle of contempt paseed over his face an be 
saw bis confederate pale before the menacing 
looke of the servants, and then pass rapidiy up 
the staire. 

Madge turned, as the Countess disappeared, to 
the rest of the guests, — 

“Pray retire!” she said, with a very faint 
smile, “You must all be tired. Everything 
will be quiet now for the night, I truet !” 

One of the ladies held ont her hand, sym- 


thetically. 

Pe Let me etay with you, my dear,” she sald. 
Bus Madge shook her head. 
“You are very good! We are better slone.”’ 
So each one, with a heart fall of pity for the 
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man sunk fn a stupor from grief and shame, 
went back, to whisper over ohe that had 
fallen on the Moretoun’s life in the seclusion of 
ahetr bedrooms, 

Tae servants slowly withdrew, and all that 
remufned in the huge hall, dimly lighted by the 
raye of the moon, were Sir Keith and hie aister, 
aud the tall figare of the Prince de Boules, 

ye pies cabbevyd yo A prin Shay 
put arms rou i) t figure, 
bat Sir Keith made no response to her tender 
a he sat on fn the same dull, almost sallen 
fashion. 

Ths Prince had enfficient delleacy to keep his 
ilps sealed, thongh the love he had always felt 
for Madge straggied hard within him to tell her 
how great had been his disgust at the work sat 
to bis hand. Yet he kuew that his condact 
could be cleansed by no excuse, and that to her 
he must ever appear the most contemptible and 
odious of men. 

Lord Dunmoor came back in » few moments. 

“T have carried Anice to her room,” he said 
curtly, and even In the moonlight Madge saw 
the haggard look that bad come on his face, 
“* We must got Kelth away.” 

“I cannot move him—he seems turned to 
atone, Ob, Lord Dunmoor, thank Heaven you 
are here to-night 1” 

“TI wish I had been dead before this shame 
came to:me,” he answered, his voice hoarse with 
emotion, “My poor mother! And Kelth 
-~whab base he done that he should have been 
wronged so terribly ¢” 

“We mast get him away from here; I don’t 
like this strange calmness. I fear for hie brain.” 

Even ae Madge whispered this Sir Keith 
slowly lifted his ashen face, and, pubting one cold 
hand on Lord Dunmoor’s arm, rose to his feet. 
As he stood upright bis gaze fell apon the tall 
form of his wife’s lover.” 

‘*Danmoor,” he sald faintly, “tell the 
Fs ny de Boules I demand satisfaction without 

ay.” 
‘When and where you will,” replied the 
Pefnes, speakfog for the first time. 

“ Ab seven, in the garden.” 

“You will remain here till then,” added 
Lord Dunmoor. ‘ The choice of weapons is 
with you.” 

“Pistols, If you have none [I can supply the 
want, I never travel without them.” 

Tae Prince’s tone was calmness iteelf, 

Madge shuddered, 

As the two men moved away she followed, tears 
rolling down her cheeks, and when Sir Keith was 
in his study she put her arms round him tenderly 
once again, and buried ber face on his breast. 

** Kelth, my brother!” was all she said, bat Ib 
went to his heart, plerced through the agony of 
shame and pain he was endaring. 

**Danmoor,” he sald, gently. ‘I leave Madge 
to your and—aend—your sister, I 
need add nothing more. Go now, my darling— 
my brave, sweet, pure sister ; you are worn ont. 

His terrible night bas almost aged you. 
Donmoor, take her awey.” 

“Let me stay with you, Kelth. Oh, les me 
stay |” pleaded Madge, brokenly. 

Sir Kelth bent forward and kissed her brow. 

“May Heaven bless sod kesp you always, 
Madge,” he prayed, softly. Then, as he released 
her hand, he sald quietly, “ Go now, dear ; I must 
be alone,” 

Madge turned away, tears raining from her 

She would have faitered and stumbled but 
for Lord Daomoor’s firm bold. 

“Ob, Heaven spare him!” was the cry in her 
heart, “* He is so young to die.” 

Lord Donmoor almost carried her upstairs, and 
as he reached her door he sald, gently, — 

"Promise me you will reat? I will do every- 
thing that is necessary, believe me.” 

“T cannot rest. Ican do nothing but think 
that fo a few short hours Kelth may be dead. 
@h, Lord Danmoor, must this duel be? Is there 
no escape?” 

“None,” be answered, grimly. ‘It Is the 
only way to avenge dishonour.” 

With that he left her, 

Madge senk on toachair, She heard the foot- 





ebeps of the servants carrylog down the trunks of 


s 


the Countess and her daughter, She heard the 
low, sneering laugh of the woman who had twice 
darkened her brother's life. 

She seemed to see at this moment the cruel 
plot that had been made on K-ith’s happiness 
and honoar, and realised how success had been 
brought about through Anice’s vanity and 
heartlessness. 


She forgot her own sorrow {n this terrible one 
that had fallen on her brother ; yet Rex Darniey’s 
image would come, aud a sigh rose easiiy as she 
pictared his fature life,mixed with such revolting, 
fiendish cruelty as combined In the person of the 
Comtesse de Ganyani, 

The night woreon. To Madge it seemed as if 
® century of years stretched between the even- 
fog and now, The clock on her mantel-shelf 
chimed each hour, and the sammer dawn crept 
slowly over the face of night—still she never 
moved, 


Scene by scene of the suffering and pain she 
bad endared in her youpg life came to her tn this 
terrible vigil. 

‘*Io is hard to say,” she mased—"‘ herd to say 
that all fs for the best. AmI never—never to 
taste real happiness? Keith has jast been given 
to me, and before many hours are passed he may 
be snatched away. If he is spared what will be 
his life? His heart fs broken now. Ab! try asl 
may fate ls against me—I am a blossom of that 
sorrowful plant |” 

At six o'clock a slight tap came to the door, 
She rose with a shudder, Was ft the knell 
already of her brother's death ? 

As ehe tarned the handle a figure crept In, a 
frail form with ashen face, whive lips, and eyes 
so strange and full of fear that fora moment-ali 
likeness vanished. 


seemed 
* Anice 1” murmured Madge. 
“ Let me come to you. I cannot stay alone.” 
Lady Anice’s volce was thick and husky, her 
small hands locked tremblngly together. “I 
shall go mad if I stay in thas room an fustant 


Madge felt a wave of pity pass through her. 
This was not the flaunting, heartless, sneering 
coquette she had known eo well ; It was a woman, 
fall of mental soffering, a woman whom sorrow 
had never visited before. 

** Come in,” she said, gently; ‘* rest there.” 

She pushed forward an easy chair, but Lady Anice 
shook her head, She went feebly across to the 
window, and stood with the sweet, fresh morning 
air blowing in on her fevered brow, Madge’s pity 
grew greater each moment, though the memory 
of her brother's shame and agony fought hard 
againet it, 

After a moment Antce turned. 

“Tell me,” she said, feverishly, “ what has 
happened. I must kaow.” 


Toere was alcoost a return of the old masterful 


spirit in the last words, 

Madge leaned against the wainecot; she was 
stiff with eloting, and felt suddenly languid and 
wesk 


**Ta one hour Kelth will fight the Prince de 
Boules,” 

Lady Anfoce gave a cry of anguieh, 

* Fight—oh !—no ! no! no! Madge, they must 
not. Iam nobtworth fs, Oh! if I could undo all 
my foolishness, I see how wicked I have been, 
Madge, dear—dear Madge!” she moved across 
and flang herself on her knees before Madge, ‘' do 
not ler them fight—he may be killed,” 

*He—whot Your lover?” 

Against herself Madge’s volce wae cold as 


fice, 

“No, Keith. Oh! Madge, T have been so wrong 
—sowilcked. I never loved him, but he has been 
so good tome. Lat me tell you all’now. Give 
me your hand. [I thought I loved the Prince ; 
yes, I was even jealous of you, but I eee now ft 
was not love ; it was vanity, idleaves, wickedness. 
Do not judge me too hardly,” 

“How am I to judge yon, Anice!” asked 
Madge, in tones of agitation ; ‘‘have you nob 
brought ehame-—dishoucur, on my brother's 
life} 

Lady Anice shivered, 

**No,” ahe murmured, “I have been weak, 
vain, foolish { oh! most foolish ; but I have aot 


x 





d{shonoured my own name or my husband’s, [5 
is true—I awear {t. Will yon believe met” 


The girl crouched at her feet burst into a flood 
of tears, and Madge gently soothed her with loving 
words ; when the paruxysm had passed ehe almost 
lifted Anice from the ground, led her to the bed, 
and made her rest there. 


minutes slowly ticked by, then Anice pai 


the * 
“First tell me what brought 


] you 
about the houseto-night? I have the truth, 
ice,” 
There was sternness in Madge’s voice. 
Anice #! 


almost cold me. To-night she asked me 
aa usual to her room for a chat. You know I 
gave orders she was to have the red suite of rooms, 
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“Now you know all. Oh! go to Kelth, go to 
Danmoor, and stop this duel. Think, I shal! be 
y hd lala ais Ob ! go, Madge, 
o gol” 

page ee a nee 


* Promise me to remain here and rest. I will 
see what I can do.” 

Madge gently pushed her sister-in-law back on 
the pillows and went away. 

Outside the door she pub her hands to her 
aching brow for an Instant, and then went slowly 
downstairs, 


8 

In the hall Lord Dunmoor was pacing to 
and fro. 

“T am come from Anice,” said Madge, faintly ; 
and then she told the whole story, resting against 
the balaetrade for support. 

Lord Danmoor’s face was haggard and worn. 

"Ts this true?” he asked, gioomfly. 


** Yes ; I believe it, word.” 
A light flashed across face, bat then his 
face darkened. 


She has sinned almost as moch, for the 
world will deem her dishonoured, point the 
of scorn at ber.” 
Not so; we must let the truth go ont to the 
world for her sake and for Keith's.’ 
A servant approached them at this moment. 
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“This note was left for you, my lord,” he 
sald, by the.Countess when she drove away.” 
Lord Danmoor tore it open, and his brow 


con 


they were alone, “ 
Maze took the paper. 


**I do not Intend Paul, my future husband, to 
take part in apy tomfoolery to vindicate Kelth 


Morstoun’s honoar ; 


tracted, 
“There will be vo dvel,” be sald, as soon as 
Read. 


» 


therefore he leaves this 


house with me,—H.enxe ps Gavan.” 
She was allent for an instant, 


“ 


I am 


glad,” she said, after a pause, “for 


Kelth’s life is precious to us. Pray Heaven 
thie may be a lasting 


ard Danmoor 


j 


- Anice must 


lesson to Anice, and that | in 
fature happiness wiil come to them both.” 
the letter to shreds. 

I must go and speak with Keith, 
and see what conclusion he will 


I shall 


nob expect the tender love 


ahe has had so long and thrown away so wilfully 


Lord 
handle, the brilliant early sunshine flooded the 
room ; {6 fell in glorious golden patches across 


T 


carpet, and rested 


gently on « man’s head 


the paper, and then 


astroke as if caused by a sudden jerk or 


he gltl stood riveted by the chair for one 


upon her. 
Kelth |" she said, 


shoulder, “ dear Keith, 


t. There wae an indefinable sense of awful- 
ness and fear 


ying her bead on his 
it is I, Madge.” 


Come, Keith, old man, wake up,” he sald, 


to tell 


“ 


story 
He raleed the bent 
then 


gasped rather than spoke 


" Good Heaven !” 


“What is it? Is he il! 


“all is nob so bad, We have a 
ou, Keith.” sa 


figure slowly fn his arms, 


Oh, Lord Dan- 


moor! tell me what is the matter?” cried 


Danmoor’s 


* My place is here,” 
feart He has 


wildly, as she saw the cold, set, white 
watched the hands drop nerveless to the 


and 
This {sno place for you, Go; send help to 


volee was harsh and 


returned the girl. ‘* What 
fainved ; see, his lips 


Danmoor shook his head. 
This night has killed him. He is dead!” 


gosaiped of the things that bad happened 
to the Comtesse de that fascinating 
ax ee vy 
fancy wae a Nihilist or a dyna- 
pear, by f horrible,” shuddered’ the 
guild pamenget toon of be toy. © Ad oe 
pte ~ hay Soy his own gunpowder 


Shade ene nants 
abe had > him. I shall never 
tovget that ight taal my tel ee 


“ Ab, yes! tell us the etory again,” was the 
general cry. 

And so the tongue of gossip wagged on—the 
tale of a woman’s folly and a man’s broken heart 
—till — other subject cropped mp and ib was 


: 


Three days after thet summer morning, when 
Madge had gaved on her brother's face ret in 
death, the solation of that sudden death had 


A quiet, grave man arrived at the hall and 
asked for Lord. Danmoor. 

“TI am Dr, Hewitt,” he sald, giving a world 
famous name; “and [ am come to tell you all I 
can about Sir Keith.” 

“You knew him then!” Lord Danmoor sald, 


ego I was called to Lowtoun,” Dr. 
Hewitt returned ; “avd when there Sir Keith 


was something wrong with him ; 
touch that waa wrong, His 
affected, and any great emotion 
have proved fatal.” 

“Tell this to no one but me!” exclaimed Lord 


“I will be silent onless I am called upon to 
declare the truth publicly, then I dare not be 
Lord Danmoor was thinking of his sister 
is xtadiiin: Sesr-ctiicne end aba veka oee 
Was not her remorse and sorrow great enough ! 


4 een He raust spare her this 


lovely 
raine who had caused such a furore that night at 
Her heart was heavy with grief and 
pigs $e row 


pain. 
on curt note had come from Rex, but not 
to her. 

He was in England again; sorrow had come 
upon her, and yet he never wrote, 

“Ab, me!” she often thought, as she ast 
wearily fanning Anice’s fevered brow ; “how I 
was decelved in him! I thought he loved poor 
Kelth, too; yet he seems to have forgotten even 


cat Oa bse ys oe bitterness of 
unse courage, Madge 
drooped and pined till at the end of the month 
alinded to, Lord Danmoor said to her one day, 
abruptly, — 
“You must leave this slek-room, Anice fs 
now op the mend; my mother will be here 
directly, and will nurse you both,” 

He gazed at the fair, thin face as he spoke, 
with a heart that throbbed with o deep, true 
love for this brave, spirited girl who had risen so 
nobly in the tris! that bad fallen upon them. 
Bat he kept his secret buried. 

** Tp fe not for me; {b ie Rex she loves. Why 
her heart.” 


“IT can dono more,” she sald, trying to auile. 
“J think I will go away ; my mother-in-law will 
be delighted to see me, Aaice is better, I will 


Be 


go to “gl 
And so, worn oub, and weary almost of living, 
Madge back to the village that was the 


wen 
ehad Insisted, and Sir Kelth too, on givin 
Mrs, Wateon and Amy a eal, though laxarioas, 


me, Vera,” was the answer given snd- 
denly ; ‘I like to hear you say !t.” 
She would not own even to herself that she 








old narrow streets and see the Town Hail, whera 
her triumph had been a0 great. 

Maggie and her husband came down while sha 
waa here, and the tender-hearted Mrs. Motte 
barst into tpars when she saw her former friend. 

"Oh, Vers, darling, how you have suffered } 
Do come away with uz, Wenty and I will take 
care of you, dear. Do come, do!” 

Bat Vera shook her head. 

“I have not endured half what mother did,” 
she sald, amiling faintly. 

She spoke of her adopted mother, Emilie Da 
Mortimer, whose memory was 80 dear to her. 

"*T suppose you heard of Nathanifel’s death ?” 
Maggie ssid, after a pause, “ Driok killed him 
at last. Well, I can’t say I am sorry; he wasa 
brate to you.” 

The Mottes stayed a week, and Vera was giad 
to be with her staunch, true, loving friend. 

“Thank Heaven! you are bappy, Magete,” sho 
sald, ae they parted, “for you deserve it every 
bit, dear,” 

“* Aa! you will be happy some day,” Maggie 
replied ; ** won’: ahe, Wenty ¢ " 

“ Yes, by Jove | she will ; she shall,’ was Mr. 
Motte’s emphatic cenciuston, and then they 
gilded away out of the tiny station back to 
London, 

Amy wae sorry that Maggie had to go, for 
Vera seemed sven more depressed aad Ili after 
that visit than before. 

She preferred to elt and walk alone, and all at 
once the natural sweetness and courage of har 
nature seemed gone. 

“*T am weary,” she sald to herself, “so weary | 
When will the end come?” 

The end was nearer than she thought. 

One afternoon as she put on her cloak and hab 
Amy sald to ber, lightly, — 

“Vera, they say in the village that Lord 
Vivian has come to Beaconawold for a few 
days.” 

“ Has he!” Vera answered, the colour fleeting 
into her face for an instant. 

“ He may call here. if you are out, have you 
any message 1” 

** No, none,” 

And Vera went rapidiy from the house, 

“I could not meet him, hear from his lips the 
truth of Rex’s faleeness. Are they married yet, 
I wonder?! Heaven knows I wish them all 
happiness!” 

She chose by accident the path across the rough 
moor that she had taken the day Tom Wateon 
had knelt at her feet to thank her, and Lady 
Anice had sneered at herso rudely, She went on 
till she reached the seme hollow and the very 
same spot on which she had rested that day, 

It wae just growing to a year sloce that time, 

“A year! Will all years be as long, as 
horrible?” she wondered, vaguely. 

Tired with her walk she sank on to the ground 
and rested back, and gradually the fatigue grew 
upon her till, soothed by the warm autamn 
breeze, ber eyes closed, and she sank Into a soft, 
gentis 

The minutes passed. Vera was unconscious of 

aught bat her dreams, unconscious that a man 
was striding across the moor, having deecried her 
figare in the distance, and was now standing 
gazing down upon her in a state of remorse, 
anxiety, passionate love. 
“My own sweet dariing !’’ said Rox to himself, 
as he took his fill of the frail, lovely face, ‘‘ how 
you have suffered, and I have nob been near! 
Ah! fate has, indeed, been cruel to as, my 
Vera!” 

He bent over her gently, and whispered her 
namé, i 
She raised her eyes, and moved into a sittiog 
position, A look of vague alarm came first ; 
then a sudden gleam of joy fn her star-like eyes ; 
then her head, with {ts red-gold glory of short 
curls, drooped. 

You!” was all she sald. 

“Yes, Vera; Rex, your own trae, devoted Rex. 
Ab! look ap, my darling ! Don’t turn from me, 
I know what your gentle heart has enftered, what 
you have cohaved from what looked like my 
cruelty. Vera, giveme your band, Ab! that is 
well. You trast me? Come to my heart, 
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MADGE LOOKED BACK SUDDENLY AT LORD DUNMOOR; HER PAliJD LIPS 


dearest, while I tell you the tale of treachery 
thet bas nearly broken both our hearts.” 

“Treachery,” mermared Vera, 

Unconsclously she yielded to the joy of his 
presence, his arm stole round her, and she was 
once more resting against his breast. 

Rex pressed his lips to her brow. 

“Monchs ago, my own, when I was away, 
thinking of you every hour of the day, I got this 
letter ; mark it well.” 

Vora gazed at it, 

“I never wrote you a letter,” she sald, in- 
voluntarily, ae her eyes rested on the writing. 

"I know that now, but theo—Heaven forgive 
me for doubting you, my darling—I thoughs it 
came from you. In fv you told me curtly that 
you no longer loved me, that you loved Dunmoor 
iustead, and were to de his wife before the year 
was out,” 

“Who could have done this!” cried Vora. 

Qaiveriug with emotion she would bave moved 
from his arms, but he drew her closer atiil, 

‘No, no, don’s move lil have told you all, 
Ah! Vera, whatdoI not deserve for doubting 
your faith and loyalty even for an Instant 1’ 

Words of self-reproach were trembling on her 
lipa, too, but he went on qaletly,— 

“* Yesterday I came down here with Eric, I 
knew you were here, and though I deemed you 
lost to me for ever I was not strong enoogh to 
rénist the temptation of seeing you once again. 
My courage wae not tried so terribly; for this 
morning, Vera, another letter came to me for- 
warded from London,” 

* Yes,” she breathed rather than spoke. 

_ *' To was signed Blanche Ganyant, and wae a 
fall confession. The letter I received was a 
fergery——vhe story of my gift to her and the in- 
sinuations that we were betrothed a plot of her 
mother’s te give you peln."’ 

* She succeeded, indeed, only two well,” Vera 
sald, with a shiver of recollection. “ Sat oh! 
Rex, I was wrong ; I should have known you 
better.” 

He bent his head and kissed her ips silently, 
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and they’stood lost in the joy of that moment 


till Vera, fatigued by the sudden reaction, 


released herself from his hold and sank with a 
sigh on to the mound agaln. 

"T feel sorry for that girl with euch a mother, 
Rez,” she sald, after she had read Bianche’s 
letter throvgh. 

** Yee.” Rex put his foot on the mound and 
leaned forward op his elbow, gszing tenderly at 
his fair love, “ Fortunately, she is .freed from 
that wretch, You have heard of De Boules’ 
death. It seems that this woman had always 
some hold ever him, and was the immediate 
cause of his death. Through jealousy she gave 
secret information to a Nihiifstic scclety who 
regarded him as a traitor. Then when she 
found the man she loved—if love were a thing 
capable to her—destroyed, she went nearly mad, 
and eventuslly put an end to her life—and 
what a life!” 

“ And Blanche—what of her }” 

“She has been adopted a clergyman’s 
widow, and will be happy, I hope, She has 
good points, and was her mother’s tool.” 

‘* We must be kind to her, Rez,” whiepered 
Vera. 

He was silent. 

* Yer, I know she caused our misery, but 
that is gone now, and we can affurd to be 
generoue ;" then, with a sudden, passionate 
burst Vera sald, ‘'Oh! thank Heaven you 
have come back to me, Rex; it was & weary, 
weary time.” ' 
nee his answer wae a tender smile and 

o * 


* ek 
Moretoun Hall is once more untenanied, Lady 


keenly, as ever, 
eultors knee) at her feet she refuses one and al), 
**T broke Kelth’s heart,” she ssys, when the 


s 








and Madge mest. "2 could never forget his 
and my wrong.” 
And Madge Darnley’s reply fe to bend forward 
and bies the fair; prety face. 
** Your wrong has been forgiven, Anice,” she 
always whispers. 
The two women are close friends. That night 








meat, 

Tr ts well known that the Prince of Wales is an 
exceedingly liberal man whenever Roya! charity is 
concerned. Bat probably the smallest donation 
that the Prince of Wales ever gave to a move- 
ment which had his direct patronage and sp- 
proval was the modest half-crown with which be 
headed the subscription list in connection with 
the fand for defraying the cost of a baat of Lord 
Soffield, Provincial Grand Master of the Norfolk 
Freemasons. The object of His Royal Highness 
iu Mmitiog bie donation to the sum named was in 
order that all the brethren in the province might 
subscribe, for of course it would, under the cir- 
curmstancer, not have been proper 
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TWICE CHOSEN. 


—0i-— 
OHAPTER L 
“ scamp,” 


“came! Scamp! where are you!” cried 
— manly volce; bat there was not the 
tead 


responee, 
Thorndyke, wae deep in a sensational novel, and 
had no mind to be dieturbed, even by her father, 

“Thomas, what has become of Miss Adela }” 
he asked of the old gardener, who had lived at 
the Rectory with bim before Adela was born. 

A white band parted the leaves of an ancient 
walnut tree, and a» dainvy Index finger was 
shaken at the factotum warningly, even menac- 
ingly ; but the Rector of Winsthorpe was not a 
man to be trifled 


the young lady war. 
his hat, and screwed ap his 
mouth gravely, and raised his honest eyes to his 


" Mise Ad’la’s somewlmre about, sir,” he sald, 
“ Maybe she won’r be long.” 

“ Come, no prevarication, Thomas ; you know 
where she is!’ and the keen grey orte of the 
clergyman, who bad once been an ¢flicer, fixed 
upon him relentlessly. 

“ Maybe, sir,” he returned, reluctantly ; '* but, 
you see, Miss Ad’ia has ears, and if she wanted 
to come-——” i 

“I believe you have let her go up that tree 
again,” said the Rector, hotly. 

‘Me let her!” answered the old man, in 
helpless bewliderment. "Lor, sir, how could I 
pdr Miss Ad’lat” and he laughed an 


le. 

A middle. here the Rector, 
espana, eat, 
man of some five and-thirty years of pge, whose 





yet, 
Wane 


! WHO'S UP THERE!” CRIED THE RECTOR’S VOICE PROM BELOW. 


hair was dark and close.cropped, his features fine 
well chiselled, while his soft brown mous- 

tache could not hide the sweet grave mouth ; his 

eyes were large and hazel In hue, black-lashed, 

and earnest in expression. 

said the Rector, irritably, “ I be- 


E 


z 


up in that tree, and I have 


One 


E 


bright, mellow, 
per-covered novel 










Kk PEW ES CA 


“ Nothing that fs for your good, Scamp,” he 
replied, the clouds passing from his brow, and 
then he turned, with a smile, to bis friend. 

“Did you ever know euch a little witch!” be 
laughed, “Ab! Egerton, you’re Jucky not to 
have a daughter like Scamp to worry you.” 

“It thas fs Scamp, I don’t think I should 
object,” sald Oaptain Egerton, his eyes fixed on 
the beautifal, animated face, framed in thy 
tender green of the walnut leuves, 

A golden-brown, carly head which the tur 
had caught and turned to barnished gold, a patr 
of laughing biue eyes, set in dark curved lashes, 
with a jook of defiance in them. Two coral-red 
eupidon lips, and a row of pearl-like teeth—o 
fair, white skin, flecked with a golden freckle, 
and cheéks which glowed with health and 
strength. 

“Did you ever see such a witch?” re 

her father, looking at her with loving pride. 
“Adula, whose book is this? I mean to 
know |" 

When Mr, Thorndyke cailed her Adela, she 
knew he meant to try and be firm with her, 
and that there would be the semblance of a 
battle: between them, and she made a mautinous 


moue 

Then the remembrance canie to her that there 
was a name on one of the first p»gee of the book, 
and she determined that her father should nov 
see it. 

The lovely vision vanished, and a violent 
scrambling took place among the verdant leaves, 
and in a few moments the git! swang herself 
down with a graceful movemend and marveilous 
agility, and descended upon the Rector with out- 
stretched arms, which she threw around his 
neck, and kissed him on cheeks and brow ; then, 
as if purely by accident, she took the book from 
his hand, and he never saw thad he was van- 


quiahed. 

Mrs. Thorndyke recognised the fact, and 
smiled, for thus the battle generally ended be- 
tween ber husband and bter. 


“ Egerton,” be aaid, “les me introduce you to 
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my girl,” and turning to her, he added, “you 
have often heard me speak of Captain Egerton, 
Scamp, have you not?” 

“ Ofcen,” she anewered ; “bat I expected to 
eee an old fellow lize-——-,” and she heaftaved and 
blushed, 

“Like me, eh!" Jaughed Mr, Thorndyke. 
“You see she is truthful, if not polite, Eyer- 
ton!” 

“Y would rather see it so than the other way. 
And eo, Miss Scamp, you have heard of me? and 
I have very, very often heard of you; so we 
must be friends,” 

“Mast wet” she asked, studying his face, 
*¢T shall like that,” 

“Forward young puw!” sald her father, 
pulling her hair, 

“Not forward, Thorndyke, honest ; and now, 
young lady,” be added, “are you not going to 
shake hands ¢” 


“Wo, I wasn’t, becagse mine are all dirty from 
climbing the tree,” she laughed. 
“T rather like clean dirt,” he sald, jolning in 


her merriment. 

** Now, look here, Adela,” began her father, 
sternly, ‘‘ you are too old for tree-climbing, and 
I won't have it!” ! 

“Too old to climb trees,J and too young to 
read books !” she exclaimed, piteously. “ Why, 
dad, where fs my fan to come in?” 

* Biesa me, eblid, are there not plenty of 
other things to do!” 

“Nothing but riding Peggy barebacked, and 
you say I am too old for that ; in fact, Iam elther 
ae seas or too old for everything I care 
to do!” 

“Why, Dela, there's tennis, and badminton, 
and bowls, and you oe on Peggy as often 
as you like with a dle, and read the books 
your father chooses for you, and sit in the tent, 
or under the verandah. There are plenty of 
things to amuse you, dear child!” said Mrs. 
‘Thorndyke, 

“Tennis {s too tiring, unless you have some- 
one to pick up the balls,” she returned, shaking 
her bright head, ‘There's always too much 
wind for badminton—dhe shuttiecocks worry you 
to death. I don’t care for bowls ; 1t makes your 
back ache, I hate riding with a saddle, it's too 
tame; you might as well sit in an armchair at 
home, As for books of dad’s choosing,”—she 
shrugged her well-ehaped shoulders with an ex- 
pressive gesture—" the less we say about them 
the better. As for the tent, {t’s stifling ; and the 
verandah fe so dranghty it gives you « stiff neck 
for s month, Not one of those will arouse 
me one Hittle bit, mother mine; but I do loves 
alce book in my snug corner iv the dear old tree,” 
ahe added with a emile, 

“Simply because you are told not to do it,” 
aald her father, warmly. ‘‘ Well, I hope you will 
outgrow your perversity, Adela; {ft is the faalt 
you should conquer. For the rest, I have no 
complaint against you. You are a dear, good 
girl. Why, where fa that book :” 

Bat Adela Thorndyke was out of earshot, or 
pretended to be, and was ranning with fleet ateps 
across the lawn, 

It is to screen someone else, not herself, she 
has carried off that volume. I have sald I will 
not have books lent her until I have seen them ; 
but che gets them, nevertheless, somehow— 
wheedles them out of someone, I suppore,” 

“Tam certain she would ont of me,” laughed 
the Captain, “' regardless of what you might say 
to me on the subject, If I am to stay here, 
Thorndyke, I warn you that your Scamp will be 
able to lead me away. I shall fiod myself sit- 
ting up in that tree with her before a week is 
out.” 

They all laughed at the {dea ; but {t soon cams 
about, for all that, 


CHAPTER II. 

“ yprenps.” 
Mr, arp Mrs, Trofixpyce had gone ont to 
a a round of visits, and the Captain and Adela 
4d watched them drive off in the village cart 
with Peggy till they were out of sight. 





g 


Then the girl turned suddenly, and looked at 
her companion. 
** What shall we do?” she asked. 
“Anything you like,” he responded. “ I’m at 
ce ” 


your service. 

**Realiy} Or te that politeness }” 

"Really! I'll do whatever you ask me—if ft 
be to tora Oatherine wheels Ifke the street arabs 
for your amazement. I learnt the accomplishment 
when I was a boy.” 

She clapped her hands. 

“TI shonid like to see —but I won't ack 
that, for you were w ed in‘the head, were 
you not f and [t might make you Ill.” 

“To's more than likely,” be laughed. ‘'I 

china sometimes. 


forget I am cracked 7 

“And, besides, you are too tall and dignified 
for that sort of thing. I shouldn’t like you if 
you looked ridiculous.” 

“Then you do like me, Adela?” he sald, 
eageriy. 

RO ahaa. Edo ; you're a dear, and awfally 
nD w 

They were walking round the garden now, and 
she stopped before a rose tree and placked him a 
lovely bad, and it in his button-hole, 
with the tnnocent om of achild, - 


syrings bash laden with white 
flowers, filling the alr with ite sweetness, and 
picked a spray. ° 

ae are orange blossoms for you, Scamp,” 


replied, shaking her sunny head, ‘' because they 
are not, and you know ft, Captain Egerton.” 

Then they came to the old walnut tree, and 
stood beneath it. 

“Don’t you want to smoke?” she asked, “I 
Iike the smell of tobacco out-of doors.” 

Yin es apm miallal aa at all,” he ad- 


mi 

**Go up to my parlour,” she suggested ; " {t’s 
quite a little room—place one foot there, and 
another there, catch hold of that bough, and you 
will find it quite easy.” 

He caught her young enthusiasm, and obeyed 
her to the letter, and was soon looking down. 

"What a delightful place!” he sald. “ Are 
you not comilog up, Scamp ?” 

She ascended with far greater ease than he had 
done, with cat-like grace ; and in a few moments 
they were seated side by side apon the leafy 
throne which the girl so loved—he contentedly 
enjoying a cigar, while she sat by, watching the 
white smoke curl up through the branches, 

He caught sight of the book which had been 
the subjoct of dispute between her and her father 
stuck In a crevice in the tree, and took it up 
and as he did so, the leaves opened, and he read 
upon the first page the name of Horace Lake, and 
his eyes rested upon the words. 

"Who f« Horace Lake, Adelat” he asked, 2 


strange shade of disappointment crossing his y 


brow, and ual: his 
worn an equally strange pain contracting 


“ He’s an awfully jolly fellow!” she returned 
with animation. ‘And he does no end of things 
a I cannot think what I should do without 


“Ob, Indeed! An how old ls this paregon ?” 
* He is about twenty.” ‘ 
“fie at 
‘m fifteen, I bt it wasn’t polite to 
ask ladies their ages !” tes 7 
“ Doyou wish me to be polite, Adels ?” 
She sat still a moment 


Her large | J: 
into vacancy—self-abecrbed. He 


eyes looking 
laid his hand upon her arm, and she looked up at 


him. 
- A pom if he ang interrogatively. S 
‘I want you to always jast what 
ahe answered, with a smile. , Te sue 
** A pretty compliment, Scamp,” he said, wi 
& brightened look. “ Never, never more nor less 
to you than Iam now! Is that your wish?” 
“ Certainly never less!” And then she hesl- 
tated, but turned her bright eyes to his frankly. 
“TI want you to promise that we shall always 


Lbe frlends!” she went on esgerly. “I koow 





you're a great deal older, and all that, bat I like 
you, and I don’s care for many people !” 

“Of course, we will be friends, Scamp. We 
are friends, my child, and will remain 20, 80 long 
as you will let the compact last,” And he tock 
her hand and held iv in « firm clasp, 

Saddenly she broke out intoa merry langh. 
"Do you know 


“I knew I should if ever I were put to the 
sy he said, laughing too, “I told Thorndyke 
80 

“Told father? And what did he sy?” 

" He didn’t say mach, He thought {t was fun, 
but I knew it waa earnest.” » 

she relapsed {nto the transcendental 
mood, and as quietly broke It with the bright 


glance. 
* You won't spilt mpon Ho will you? You 
shouldn't have seen the book if I had not théught 
Lcould trast you!” 


“You can trast me. The name of Horace 
shall not paces my 1” 
"You are a 1 I felt sure of 16, or I 
shouldn’t have asked you to be chums,” she 
animation, y 


your 
) aad 
‘Nob a bit of fo, I torment them, and they 
enjoy ft ; ft ts like being tickled with a feather— 
some people delight In it. Dad and mam do in 
my naughtiness ; would be quite drum 
are 


es terrible /” he sighed. 

as ‘ant 

By the bye,” said Adele, reflectively, *' you 
have broken your word!” 

*“*T have | How?” : 

You said the name of Horace should not pass 


“Oh! I didn’t mean to you, child!” 
"Well, then you're forgiven—but to no one 
mind 1” 


*¢ And what is this paragon of perfection like }” 


ackson, who comes sometimes |” 

"And what does Mrs, Jackson do!” 

"Do! Why, she’s an authoress, and edits me 

possible occasion. you know apy 
authors? Save me from them !” 

" Yes, I know a few.” 

* What do you think of them *” 

"I generally find them inclined to be sflent and 
reserved ; people are too apt to try and draw ther: 
out, and make ashow of them, I , and they 
nae S, see bee Sate books ! 

* T wish Mrs. Jackson would |” 

en sbe began again, — , 
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“Nol I suppose think I am past it!” 
*' T should be glad if Jackson would think 
that of me,” sald Adela, 
“Naughty Scamp! You should wish to be 
roved,”’ 


imp . 

“Should I?” she ingulred naively. “ Well, I 
don’t—I like belng naughty best, ‘No one would 
love me half so well if 1 were nota Scamp. It I 
were tractable and obedient everyone would say 
{ was a very good girl, and there the matter would 
end ; there would be no farther interest In me, 
you see; butit’sa Metle excitement for every- 
one toscold me, and forgive me, and all that, both 
for them and for me.. Ip must be very oppressive 
to be a saint !” 

"It never strack me In that light before,” 
laughed Cecil ; “but now you mention it, there 
is somet! in the fdes. The wild son ls always 
the mo 's favourite, I do believes.” 

Ot course he is! From the lost shegp In the 


Well fi te nov mine, Adele,” and he, was 


The girl sat still, ng his words, and he 
gently blew away cloudlets of white vapour 
ee 

he would begin to again ; 
but he not, and she was soon of being 


quiet, 
“What fs yours }” she inquired at length. —— 
“My what!” he with a) t 
anewered, pparen 


She flushed, 


“On, if have so soon forgotten {t does not 
raatter 1” she anid, vexedly. . 
“ And if I have not 


wer away from you; I don’t care 
*Toen yi as well sit down again.” 
She healtated. _ 
She didn't really want to go ; she would much 
prefer to spend the rest of the afternoon by his 


vide, but she was with him. 


('m not good at patting my thoughts upon sach 
subjects into shape.” + 

He took # long pull at his weed, as if to draw 
fospiration from is, and began, 

“Ido not consider a friend shuts his eyes to 
ig ev 

t me what you do not consider 
friendship, not what you do!” she retorted, 
severely, repeating his own words. 

" Mocking bird!” he laughed, “ you've scattered 
all my ideas, and they were sublime! You'll 
never now hear the grand Image under which I 
was aboud to paint my wingless Capid.” 

“Oh! a sort of loat chord, eh! Well, if this 
{s the way you keep your promilees I won't trast 
you ” and once more she arose, then as 
saddenly stoppsd. 

“Waat do you mean by a wingless Cupld, 
Captain Egerton |” 

“Do you not know the lines, 


* Friendship is love without wings ?' 


That will do for my definition, Scamp. Love 
may be blind to faults, friendship {s not ; Love 
may make difficulties fly, for friendship they will 
only walk.” 

How do you know? Have you ever been in 
Ser ae ee ee ee ee 


‘* Never! have you?” 
at ee ae {6 must be auch 


“Font”’ 

“Awful fun, Do you know I amsure I should 
torment my lover dreadfully.” 

“*T can qaite believe it,” he said, breaking out 
into a hearty langh. “You're a little 
Phyllis ; your father should have named you 10.” 

“And what did she do! something nice!” 
she saked archly. 

“Naughty, and nice,” he returned, “Don't 
you know the song?” 

‘No, do you sing it? I have heard pspa say 
you have a beautiful voice.” 


" Phyllis is my ‘ 
Faithless Ao g nd OF BAS 


were looking a hundred jast 
you had been a jadge on the 
gcc? po ve 
48 80 very severe an aspect |” 
A 9 Vinegar crusts were nothing to 
you 
“You're a polite young lady.” 
“Amt It’s to take the edge off the com- 
pliment about your voice, Go on with the song, 


“Ye walky 1? she asserted, looking at him 
ou’re d at 
though le ah fomah  2op Derg: yes 
mach worse things to Horace, 
he doemn’t mind a bist” 
“On! bother Horace!” he irritably. 
Pl eage~ hliphama like a verit- 
ankes, an exesperating 
of him, Whois the 1 Does 


"Tm 





he live here?” 





*I¢ you're tired of him why do you ask?” 

“ Because I want to know, to be sure |” 

“Well then, he is the son of Mr. Lake, the 
solicitor, and he'll be a lawyer himself some day 
I suppose—alsbough he doesn’t want to be!” 

** And what does he desire to be?” 

"Dear me,” your interest {s growing In the 
youvg mao,” she remarked, mockingly. 

“Not at all; but as you are my friend, and he 
is yours, I ought to know all about him,” 

“Ab! thav’e a sort of logic, lan’ It?” 

* Don’t tease, child ; yon’re too young to know 
anything about logic,” 

**No, I'm not; L oan prove to you by logic 
that fo’s raining now. Horace taught me how to 
do it!” 

“* Well?” 

“It elther rafne, or {b doesn’t rafn. 
ralo, therefore it rains, Do you see!” 

" Not clearly.” 

“Ah! evidently the raln fe a Scotch mish, tn 
this fustance |” 

* You're s sharp young puss !” 

“Have you only jast found {t cat?” she 
laughed, ‘Horace says I'm as sharp as a blaot 
needle!” 

“What a clever simile, and so new!” he re- 
torted, mockingly. “Well, and what does this 
clear-sighted young man aspire to?” 

Well, you see,” said Adela, gravely, “I don’t 
quite like to tell you !” 

“Why?” 

“You might think me rude; Mr. Lake is 
rather a wag, you sea!" 

“Do you mean Horace by Mr. Lake!” 

"No, his father, who fe blessed with three 
sons, and he has made up his miod what to do 
with each of them.” 

“Ob! Indeed! ” 

I heard him tell papa that his three boys were 
totally different, and that he shonid place them 
out in life according to their abfiities i” 

‘© Wise man,” remarked the Captain. 

*€* Horace wishes to enter the army,’ he sald 
to papa, ‘ but thet will never do, he has too many 
brains for an officer-——he must go {nto my office, 
Tom's a rake—he will make a good soldier. Bob's 
8 fool, and he qill do for a parson ; and Horace fs 
& rogue, he’s just fitted for a lawyer.” 

Captain Egerton broke out into a merry peal 
of laughter. 

“The old fellow is honest, at any rate; and 
I’m blessed if there fs nots certain amount of 
truth fn what he says.” 

" Papa thioks there’s a great deal.” 

“ What, when he’s a pareon himself?” 

"€ He is one from conviction, not for the sake 
of a living, as so many are, A young man haz 
an uncle a bishop, and from his cradle ft is settled 
he fs to be a clergyman, no matter what his pre- 
dilections are ; and, besides, you’re a soldier, 
and you acknowledge that there {fs a polat in the 
remark,” 

“That's true. And so your friend fe the 
rogue of the femily? Does your father like him, 
Adela?” 

“ Yes, just as Mc, Lake likes me, He thinks 
him a pickle, bat he can’t help liking him.” 

“ Shall I see him ¢”’ 

“See him? no! He's at college,” 

Captain Egerton breathed more freely. 

“ He would want you to tell him all about the 
campalgos you have been through if you and he 
were to meet. He fe always drawing ded out, 
and sometimes we have such {interesting anec- 
dotes, until he finds out the facts, and then he 


It doesn’t 


they have gone through?” 

** Have you ever heard of braggadocio?” 

** Rather!” 

" Well, soldiers see such strange sights, and go 
through such marvellous experiences, that if we 
were to tell half we have seen we should get the 
credit of going In for {»,” 

**Ip other words, it is not churlishness, bad 
modesty 1” 

“In moat men, I think.” 

**I wish you would go on with that song !” 
sald Senay suddenly dashing from one subject to 
another, 
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“ Wil you be very nice if I do?” 
** Very, very, most particularly nics |” 
“How will you do it, Seamp!”" he asked, 


aoftly. 

" Like this,” she replied, slipping her hand Into 
his. ‘‘ Won't thateaic ?” 

Exceliently !” he laughed, as he clasped it 
in both bis own. “ Bas first, chfid, do you know 


Lem que away tomorrow? Will you be 
50 
1 you go?” abe asked, her eyes upintsed 
"Daty calls.” ' 


 T wish ie didn’t.” 

“€Then-you like me to be with you!” 

_ Awtuily, and espesclaily up bere in my own 

den.” 

‘ST shall remember this afternoon, Scamp, as 
long as I live.” 

“T axpect I aball, too.” 

*' You are not sure, then.” 

* Yes I am,” she acknowledged, a dimple deep- 
ening In her chin; ‘‘ only I thonghs I'd tease 

** Phyllis again} QOhi'd, I wonder how ycu 
and I will meet in the fatare ?” 

She looked at him in surprise, 

“Why, are you nov goming back te Wins- 
thorpe, now yon have found your way here 
once 1” she asked, 

He shook hfs head, 

“ Oare ts the first regiment for forelgn service. 
We may be abroad for years, and by the time I 
return I shall find you own from Winsthorpe, 
perhape ” 

“* Fiown from Winethorpe?” 

“Yes. Married, very likely—termenting some 
fool of a parson, or rake of a soldier, or rogue of a 
lawyer,” he sald, with the ghost of a smile, 

“TI don't think I shall be married," she an- 
ewered, gravely. ‘'‘ I might be engaged.” 

* Well, well, the ane is a prelade to vhe other, 
is Ib not 3” 

** Not necessarily,” she returned. ‘' I doubt if 
fb would ever come to that with me. Is would 
be great fan all the love-making, and that ; bub 
when {it was all made, wouldn’s iv be dreadfully 
tame work! Fancy belng expected todo echo to 
any man’s opioious! Why, 1 should hate him 
in a week, and make myself disegreeabie, and 
then he would hate me, and that would be 
the end of the matter,” 

“ Unell you found another lover to amuse 
yourself with, eh 1” 

‘' | suppose so,” she replied, dablously. 

“What a child you are!” he said, a sudden 
light breaking out Ip his face. ‘' Keep so, Scamp, 
—keep so till I come back. I shoutd like to find 
you unchanged,” he ended, with feeling. 

“Should you! I theught you wanted me to 
be an ange! instead of a——"’ 

“Scamp !”’ he interrupted with a smile, ' No, 
child, an anges! would be too fluffy for my taste, 
Do not change till I come back, and then-——” 

* Then,” she repeated, questioning'y. 

* How can I tell, child—how ean I veli | Scamp, 
Scamp, will you promise to keep our compacn of 
friendship ? Will you never forget me! Calid, 
you have grown strangely dear to me!” 

" Never,” she answered, 9 flash rising to her 
falr young cheek, and an unwonted softness to 
her eyes, “ Cecil, you will always be one spart 
from the rest of the world to me,” 

And for the first time Adela Toorndyke 
peeped through the door of childhood into the 
golden fields beyond, 

A sweet chord was touched in her young heart, 
and vibrated with tender, scarcely understood 


happiness. 

“ Wain, child, wait |” he said earnestly ; "walt 
till I come back.” 

She no longer questioned what was then to 
happen—as quivering hops was turning the calld 
into ® woman. 

“Yes! I will wait,” she sald, softly. 

Then he caught ber tm hie arms, and pressed 
his lips to her pare white brow. 

* My livtle Payitis, my tele Scamp! will you 
make me happy or miserable?” he asked. 

“Hallo! who’s pp there?” erled the Rector’s 
volce from below. 

For the afternoon had passed, and the long 


s 





hours had seemed short to the friends in the 
leafy parlour. The visite were paid, and Mr, 
Toorndyke and hie wite haviog returned, were 
pozeled to know what had become of Captain 
Egerton and Scamp ; and so intent were these 
two upon thetr conversation that they failed to 
hear the Rector’s footstep as he came down the 
garden path in search of them. 

“Who's up there?” he repeated angrily, as 
ee ee “Tl. have that tree cus 
own.’ 


“Don’b do so ep ie alanaic er be a 
thousand pitlee—{v fs sim 8 up here, 
Thorndyke. Do join us had 

“Join you?” he echoed, “ Has Adela dared, 
after all I said to her #” 

"Don’t repeat is, dad. J know ft so well by 
heart ; bat you sxe [ couldn’s help it this once, 
for I was obliged to show my favourite place to 
Captain Egerton, because you know, after all you 
sald about it, he would have gone away thinking 
I had done something dreadful ff I had not proved 
réicy that it was entirely pre jadice on your part, 

“ Katirely prejadice! Adela, I forbid,’ 

" Yes, entirely prejudice,” repeated Cecil, eut- 
ting him short. ‘“‘Ie ts quite a pleasant, natural 
arbour, Do come up, Rector.” 

" Well, Egerton, if you're géing to encourage 
Adela in tricks like this it is a good thing you're 
uff to-morrow.” 

“ Ab! perhaps It fa ; and now I am going to ask 
a partiog favour—will you grant it fer old lang 
syne?” 

“ For old lang syne I can refuse you nothing, 
Cecil. I have not forgotten how, when a boy of 
seventeen, you carried me uff the fieid of batele 
under the enemy’s fire "' no sald, softening. 

"Did het did he? Oo! lam proud of him!” 
crled she gir) brightly. 

“You 1” said ber fa: her in surprise. 

“Well, my request t+,” sald Egerton, " that 
you will join as here for vhis ores!” 

The Rector of Winavthorpe hesitated, 

“*Oh 1 do ; please do!” cried Scamp. “ P.sce 
one foot there, and the other there, catch hold of 
that bough, and I'll give you a band.” Aod she 
bent down such a britriant face. ‘‘ Do, you dear 
old dad ; io will be ench awful fan!” " 

A spirit of frolic seemed to come over the stald 
man, and fn another moment he was scrambling 
up the tree In obedience to orders. 

‘*For old lang syne!” he sald, as he came 
psuting to the top. “I wouldn’t have done it 
for sny other man in the. world.” 

‘* Edward,” said Mrs Toorndyke’s quiet voice, 
“ where on earth are yon?” 

“You may well ask,” he repiled, “ Where, 
indeed? Scamp has me aod Egerton up here as 
visitors, Perhsps you will join as, my dear 
Nothiog wili surp:ive me after thir,” 

** Nor me, nor me!” chackied the old gardener, 
as be bent over his spade to hide his merriment. 

"Oo! Mise Ad'la! She make everyone do as 


Mra. Toorndyke, declined ber husband's 
friendly invitation | 


(To be continued.) 








Wuaen an Arab widow intends to marry 
she visite the grave-of her husband the 
before the new marriage is to ocour. She 
with her a donkey carrying two goatekios 
water, wh'c, she pours upon the grave, after 
kneeling and praying that the departed msy not 
be offended, 

Ar Padstow, in Cornwall, it was the custom, so 
late as 1959, for the rustics to set up s pitcher at 
® conventend distance on the eve of the Conversion 
of 8s. Paal (Jsruary 25h) and to throw stones 
atic. It was called * Paul’s Pitcher Day.’ The 
pitcher was pelted antil fc was entirely de. 
molished. Of course, joilification and drinking 
succeeded the stone-throwipg. This custom was 
in commemoration of the part which St. Paal 
took in the martyrdom of S». Ssephen, and the 
fact that ic was observed on the eve of the 
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festival, and'not on the day Itself, gives 1b a 
alguification. 
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GIVE HIM BACK TO MF. 


OHAPTER XXXL 
WHO IS THE spy? 


Lapy Jang Anmrract in a beautiful dress of 
old gold broché and veivet was standing In a 
corner of the Countess of Oldthorpe’s splendid 
ball-room with the Hon. Bertie 

There was no leve lost between them, and yet 
each had tried to be especialiy agreeable to the 
other, perhaps because they were so terribly 
bored in consequence of the absence of someone 


elee. 
_ '* The word hatred ought to be expunged from 
the English lap " said Lady Jane, unfurling 


her feather fav. ‘* We never have the energy to 
hate—dislike ts the utmost we can manoge in 
these days of cold calculation.” 

** Perhaps a cold hatred is*the most deadly of 
all, The one that calculates and waite—walts 
on from year to year. You could almost fancy 
the #:m uplifted, and the dagger already in 
the hand,” said Bertie, siowly, a quiet smile 
about his lips in spite of the gravity of his 
words, 


Lady Jane affected to shiver. 

* You put it so grapbically, it sounds ns [f yor 
were drawing on your own experience.” 

“I am, to & certain extent—my ewn ex- 
perience of others. Is there anything deadlicr 
than a woman's feeling for the unfortunate gir! 
who cuts her out?” with » swift glance from 
under his eyelashes, 

A slight shade of colour stole up into Lady 
Jane's cheeke. * 

“Ta penny-dreadfals the rival, I believe, le 

y or poisoned.” 

* And io real life the same sort of thing zoos 
op, only without the kolfe er the atrychuine.”’ 

*'To real life tragedy is the e “ad 

‘“*Do you really think so!” turning round, 
the better to watch her face. “Do wives never 
break their hearte because women will flirts with 
their husbands?” 

* How can I tell?” with a nervous laugh. ‘'] 
never was a wife, so my heart fe nod in danger.” 

Then, you see, I can generalise without 
offence,” will watching her closely, “The 
women who belong to the predatory tribes will 
have something to answer fur. If I had my way, 
the present Calcratt—I forget his name—shou!d 
try his hand on them.” 

"Mr, Mayne!” opening her eyes fn horror. 

“TI mean fr,” an avgry light shintog in bis own. 
“They are rank cowarde—for the wife is sv 
defenceless } If she tries to avenge herself by « 
livtle flirtation on her own account there's « ‘ view 
halloo” at once, and the pack fn fall cry after 
her. 
‘*'Then I’m sure some hares like to be haunted,” 
trying to shake off the uncomfortable iaipression 
produced by his manner, 

Bat immediately a vision of Violet rose before 
her, and the reports she had so sedulously 
fostered. 


For the fature she felt she would fnvoluntarily 
thiok of ber rival as a poor helplees hunted hare, 
on whoee trafl she had started the eager hounds. 

"Ob, yes! and pheasants like to be shot. 
We shonldn’t do it, of course, if they didn's !” 

“* Now that’s absurd! A man’s pleasure is to 
be considered before a bird's’ =~ 

*¢ Of course; and pleasure rules the world.” 

“Now, Mr. Mayne, confese—you are straying 
from your original subject. Are you capable of 
a Gerce hatred yourself 1” turning round to meet 
his glance with » pisyfal smite. 

“Tam, Lady Jane,” was the prompt response, 
“There fe one man living whom I could sce 
hanged, or ekinved, or crashed to death, and feel 
the fate too good for him!” 

"You can’t mean 1?” with » little laugh. 
“ Have I ever seen him? Do I kuow him 1” 

* Ropors says you have seen him rather oftener 
than his wife, i 

“Mr, Mayne!” with a gasp, as a flood of 
crimson poured over her face to the very roote 
ot Poa “I—I can’t concelve whom you 
mean f 
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"No, I suppose not,” very quietly ; ‘‘report 
generally lies, 1 knew you would be the last 
women on earth to stand between a mau and his 


I—I hate that sort of 





“You must, You and your brother pull very 
well together, don’t you ¢” 

Instantly she was reminded of Ralph Armi- 
tage’s absard fafataation for Viclet, and her heart 
esnk within her with an overpowering sense of 
shame, 


Was it true that she and he, true brother and 
sister, were trying to drag the unformnate girl 
down to the lowest depths of woe f 

‘Pretty well—ae well as most. That fs to 
say, he comes to me fast enoagh if he thinks I 
can help him,” she sald, with affected care- 
leaenses, ox 

“ That fe vary convenient, for then you can play 
iato each others’ hands,” with 
as if he had no each thing 

t take my advice and don’t go 
woo far, Lady Jane, Edged tools are interesting 
playthings, bat the sooner they are dropped the 
better,” 

“ Oertalaly; I don’t like cubting my fingers. 
Why should Ralph and I have a liking for edged 
tools?” her eyes wanderiag over the brilliantly 
lighted drawing-room, as if in search of some 
excuse for an interruption. 

Sné had always had a fancy that Bertie 


1 
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atlficant emphasis to show that he really meant 
his stever, “ will their own fingers cat before 
they know it,” 


every 
“ Of course I used ‘you’ in the general sense. 
According to whar you told me j 
consctence must be perfectly clear, or [ could not 
have mentioned the subject. I don’t often speak 
of my elster, bat I feel 
to-uighs,” with a pleasant smile, ‘‘ De you know 


gebher. 
somehow, that she acts asa spy on Violet’ 
that she perverts every ianocent 

something chat she eggs on another 
jola in this dirty game ; and between them 
convince Sartoris that my poor slater, 
delog an augel of the celestial sort, is one of 
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natveté of the question, bat he as grave 
a8 w jadge,and sald quietly; ‘‘NoIdon’s, You 
can’t tell me, can you 1” 

“It How should I, when even his bankers 
knee somes wg 

Do you mean to say you were kind enough to 
ask them? We ought to be gratefal for the 
interest,” with « sharp look that belled the slm- 





seen nothing of Mr. Sartoris since he last went 
down to Farndon Court,” 

** He must have drawn a cheque or two. That 
is the only way I believe they’li ever find ont ff 
he {s in the land of the living.” 

"Ie eeoms he drew out a considerable sum 
before he went.” 

‘* What a prey for a pickpocket! Shall we 
take another turn, Lady Jans! You waltz so 
diviaely.” 

Lady Jane did not dare to offend Bertie Mayne, 
#0 she.agreed, and soon they were loat in the 
gyrating crowd. If her feet had been as heavy 
as her heart, Mr. Mayne would have had some 
difficulty in dragging her round the room, for he 
was no Hercules, and he disliked much exer- 


her moral mask, and he now chose to dance with 
he wae sare that she did not like ft 
looks as if he were really enjoying 
* Lady Stapleton remarked, with « 
smile ; and so he was, but after a fashion 
ody Jane felt as if he had 
,and he thought over the pro- 
a amile of intense satisfaction. She 
admirable partner, and their steps went 
, but she gave a sigh, as of 
when the final chords of the 

he took his arm from round 


‘*A capital spin!” he sald, with an attempt 
at enthusiasm. “I felt as if we were a pair 
of twins, long separated, come together at last.” 

"T didn’t,” she said, breathing quickly. “I 
bave in common with you, nor you with 
me. I think ic must be time for supper,” 

“ May I heave the honour of takiog you in 1” 

“No, thanks. I am pledged to the veriest 
bore in the whole room. I was wondering where 


Ralph was. 

“Tl go and bant him ap.” With a low bow 
he departed, and Lady Jane breathed a devout 
‘*Tnank Heaven!” He had stuog her coneclence, 
he had. wounded her self-respect, he had rath- 
lessly dregged her back-slidings {nto the light of 
day ; he had let her eee in the piainest way that 
her hidden treacherles were known, and might 
any day be exposed before the world. Oh! 
where could she hide herself when the storm 
She had no husband behind whose 
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Lady Stapleton came sailing in with a young girl 
in her wake, whom she had promised to chaperon, 
and Bartle Mayne’s eloee-cropped head bringing 
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behind the cortains draping a window. He 
tapped him on hie arm to avtract his attention, 
and laughed at the nervous start be gave. 

“You might be a pickpocket and T a police- 
man,” he remarked, wich asmile, ‘' Your alster 
wants you,” 

“ Oh-—sh—thanks |" 

* By the bye, have you ever heard anything of 
that fellow S». John?” Bertie asked on the spur 
of the m t, reminded of Holly Bank by the 
sight of Armitage’s face. . 

‘No, he never was a friend of mine, Why 
should 11” his face pale as death, his eyes wild 
and restlers, 

“Don's know,” carelessly, * but if I wore a 
friend of his I'd have the Crannock dragged. I 
bet you s fiver he’s ab the bottom of 61” 

“Good heavens! Will nothlog convince 
yout” speaking angrily to conceal his agitation. 
"The porter swore he went up So town.” 

“I daresay ; but just drop mea line ff you 
come acrous him. I don’t know why—but some- 
how, I take an interest fo him. You are not 
looking well ; what's up?” 

Nothing ; only bored to death. I think [ 
shall slope,” walking towards the drawing-room, 
and wishing Mr. Bertie Mayne—-a good-looking, 
irreproachable young man, the hope of mothers 
with merrlageabie daughters—at the very bottom 
of a quive inaccessible ees | 








OSAPTER XXXIL 
THE STRANGER AT THE INN. 
Wuewn Ralph Armitage went to bed that night 


| bis bratn was on fire, It seemed to him, in his 


wild and reckless passfon, that to live any longer 
without the woman he loved wasimpossble, He 
could not exist for another day in thts state of 
uncertainty without doing something towards 
ending it. 

What that ‘something’ was to bs he would 
tell to no one. He would have hidden ft even 
from himeelf if that were possible, but ab least he 
could conceal ft from hfs sfeter, 

The next morning, having slept scarcely ten 
minutes, he started ont to do a grest deal of 
business, Abont noon he was to be seen in St. 
James's-atreet, chatting pleasantly with anyone 
who came up for a minute's gossip, and informing 

one he came across that he was running 
down {nto the country for few days’ shooting, 

*Lacky fellow i” eaid one, who wae burrying 
off to the Treasary—one or two hours late as 
teusl " Not tled to a desk as I am—take {6 ont 
ab Easter, see if I don's!” : 

“Going to the Forresters, I suppose?”’ sald 


J another, with a twinge of jeslowy. “ Awfal 


ahame to think I’m tled by the ieg !’ 

“What are you thinking of f The Colonel's 
fo town,” rejoined Armitage, and then with a 
nod he walked on, not having mentioned bis real 
destioation. 

That evening he sent for a cab, pnt Into {ba 
smail and rather shabby portmanteaa with his 
own hande, then got in, and was driven to Pad- 
dington S:ation. 

“Where to, sir!” asked a porter, already 
shoulderfog his portmantead. 

“ Biess me, what a fool Iam!” he ej«culated, 
feapatisntly. “I never meant io come here, [ 
told the fellow to drive to S$: Pancras!” 

Another cab was called and started eastwards, 
but before he had gone more shau balf-a-mile the 
direction was changed, and Riiph Armitage was 
finally deposited at Charing Orose, 

Very late the next nights fly drew up at the 
door of the ‘‘ Lion d’or,” Belleville. Tne inmates 
had spparentily all gone to bed, for In that remote 
part of Auvergue the ours are primitive, but 
presently a night-capped head was thrust out of 
@ window, and an animated colloqay eneued, 

The result of the colloquy was that the door 
Was soon opened by a figure fn a dressing gown, 
whose oddly-shaped ofl-iamp cast a broad ray of 
light on the traveller's face, 

M. Simon saw an Koglish gentleman wish 
dark, plerclng eyes and a bashy, browa beard, 
and asa visitor at that time of year was either 
a miracle or a godsend, a voluble welcome was 
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extended to him at once, and he was absorbed 
{nto the ray of Nght, portmanteac and all, in the 
space of a minute a balf, whilet the driver, 
anathematising everything bat the liberal fare he 
had jast received, turned bfs tired horses towards 
the dark and road, feeling as if he were 
shut ont from paradise—for the paradise of the 
eold aud hungry must be any place where there's 
food and warmth; of the weary, where there's 
rest ; of the lonely, wherever a friend’s face 
emiles a welcome, 

“Write your name fn our visitors’ book, 
monsleur, pleaee,” said the landlady, the next 
morning, as she deposited a large volame on the 
table of the little salon. “ We have crowds in 
the summer, for the scenery around fs magnificent, 
as monsiour can see for himesif,” with a wave of 
her hand towards the window, from which a 
splendid chain of snow-capped mountelos was 
visible through a shower of sieet, “ Bata vieltor 
at this time of year is generally past praying for, 
and it fs a blessing we do not wish to forget.” 

“You must write it yourself, medame,” he 
said, as he turned the leaves over with a care- 
less hand, “I hurt my fingers last night in the 
door of the railway carriage, and I couldn’b hold 
a i. 
“ Oh, but, moneleur, I will walt; thore is no 
horry.” 

“No, I don’t know how long I shall stay. 
Write, and I will spell lt to you.” 

After a few protestations, Madame took up 
the pen, and wrote after his dictation ; and when 
she had ended with a final flourish, she read out, 
lo her queer French accent,— 


JOHN SaRTORIS, 
of Farndon Court, 
Devonshire. 


“That will do; now I'll give you another 
address which you can put In your memoran- 
dum-book, I am fond of climbing Inaccessibie 
places, and I've often met with serious accidents, 
so I make [It a practice to give the name of a 
friend or a relative to the people wheré I am 
staying, so that they may have some one to 
appeal to if anythiog happens to me.” 

“Oh, but, monsleur, for the love of Heaven, 
be careful,” cried Madame Simon, with uplifted 
hands, ‘‘or I shail nob have a moment's reat 
when you are out of my sight.” 

““Medame need not sfiict herself if I roll 
from the top of the ‘ Hagle’s Nest’ into the 
valley below. Life fen’t such « pleasant business 
that we need cling on to {p with both hands,” 

“ Bat, monsieur, we must all wait till she good 
Creator calle as.” 

Yes ! if we've got anything to live for, Now 
take up your pen, madame, and w:ite—” slowly 
spelling the direction, ‘Lady Svapleton, 50, 
Brook-street, London, England. That's right,” 
Inspecting it. ‘‘ You write a splendid hand, Ifa 
{tb a mistake, or have you really got some lakes 
which sre worth seeing in the bosom of the 
mountains t” 

“Bab it’s no mistake, monslour, Only jast 
bali a league from the end of the garden you 
climb Mount Pilate, and find the ‘ Daevii’s 
Saucepan,’ which fs so deep that no line has ever 
been found long enough to measure it, The 
story runs that a witch was drowned there, and 
when the storm-winds blow you can hear her 
shrieke ; but my husband says it’s the echoes fo 
the bollows, but mea never will believe anything 
they ought }” 

“Women belleve everything,” sald the Eng- 
lishman, whom the reader must have already 
guessed to be Ralph Armitage ; “so they makeit 
even between them. You must tell me some of 
your legends, madame ; the more horrible the 
better I shall like them.” 

Madame Simon was only too well pleased to 
eomply, as her tongue had but Ifttle chance of 
exercise In the winter, except in rating the 
maids, or keeping her rosy-checked spouse in 
order. She sat down at Ralph’s invitation, and 
poured out a budgetful. 

There was the old miser who had his hoard 
in # cave of Mount Pilate, and let hie grand- 
children etarve to death whilst he was counting 
his louie-dors, He was murdered by bandits, 
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nothing. Ab! batthe Father fe the best man 
that ever had a flock to look after.” 

“ Perbaps he’s afraid of the man’s ghost troub- 
Mog bim {f he doesn’t,” remarked Ralph, with a 
cynical smile. 

The thought haunted him that {if these good 
people could fiod oad bis loathsome secret he 
might be haunted outin the icy snow like the 
nameless murderer, 

When he was tired of weird stories, he asked a 
great many questions about the rataral features 
of the country round, 

“We soffer mach from the cold, and a drop 
of water fe worth {te welght fn gold, In summer 
we can’t get 1b without much trouble because the 
springs are dry and in the winter betause they 
are frowen,” esld Madame, preparing to go, as 
she thought of the dinner, 

Ralph’s face grew thoughtfal, as if he were 
solving « difficulty. 

"I aappose the Ice fe thick on all your lakes, 
madame?” 


‘*In general, moneleur ; bat this winter fs so 
mild, You might draw a cannon across the Ice 
and not break it, if {t were like last year; bat 
they tel! me there js only o thin coating on the 
Devil's Saucepan. Thereare hot springs, you see, 
from the old volcanoes, aud it is the only place 
where the deer have a chance of quenching their 
thirst. Would monsfeur like an omelette for his 
déjeuner ?” 

Monsieur would Iike an omelette, and some- 
thiug more solid, in the ehape of meat, and a 
bottle of Burgundy. 

About three o’clock in the afternoon he sallied 
out. On his way he looked in at the bright little 
kitchen, and asked the shortest way to the top of 
Moont Pilate, 

“ Monsieur will not go there at this time of 
day?” Madame Stmon asked, in horror, ‘* It 
really {is not safe—the path is slippery, and 
the night wiil be upon us before you know {t,” 

“Make your mind easy; I'm oniy golng to 
take a look round.” 

Take Pierre with you, monsieur,” pouting to 
a curly-headed boy, with a sharp sallow face and 
{otelligent eyes. 

* Thanks, I’m an tnsoclable fellow, and prefer 
to be alone. Prepare that curious dish you 
mentioned for my dinner—I might be ravenous, 
Au revoir!” 

Replacing his cap on his head, he walked out 
into the shower of sleet with a shiver. 

Whiist Madame, left to herself, reggie: that, 


satisfy the foreigner’s inordinate appetite, 

Ip was late when, after tolling up a steep 
way, Ralph Armitage, struggling against 7 A ye 
chilling sleet, at last reached the piece of water 
which had earned the sobriquet of the Devil's 


It was a curlous place—a hollow cut out of the 
hard grey rock, which rose weird and awful on 
every side, 

The hollow was filled with water of fathomless 
depth ; the water was covered with « thin sheet 
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of fice, like a piece of silver paper thrown over » 
vanlt of death, 

‘The scream of a night hawk, the roar of the 
raging wind, were the only sounds, 

Ralph Armitage, white asthe saow, stood and 
shivered, whilat thoughts of life and death 
followed quick on each other’s heels through his 
troubled mind, 





CHAPTER XXXITl, 
LORD B&LFEATRER 18 T00 GOOD. 


Tue Haymarket Theatre was crowded from 
gallery to pit. There wae nob a vacant seat In the 
house, for it was the first night of a new plece, 
and public curiosity had been stirred to an unusual 
extent by she circulation of various rumours 


: which only belongs to 
those of good birth, and they attracted so much 
Wécause they did not look out 


“'May I come!” was telegraphed as plainly as 
possible by the young Marquis of Belfeavher, and 
was flatter of a fan, 


i 
: 


in the ofa few minutes to the back of 
Violet's chalr, 
There he took up his and never left it, 


taken a small house in Chester-street, Belgravia, 
and had already formed countless plans, In which 
both Violesand Mabe] were totakea part, These 
were to be discussed in the intervala between the 
acts, and Belfeather was decidedly de trop. 

Lady Jane, looking radiantly happy, as if she 
had just had en offer from the man she loved, or 
heard she had been left an enormous legacy, wes 
in a box on the opposite side. A smile hovered 
about ber lips as she sat there, and her eycs 
gilctered as if with triamph. 

Bertie Mayne would lisve watched her narrowly 
and said that she was aay op to mischief, 
only, unfortunately, was enjoylog himself 
immensely at # bachelor dinner at bie club, and 
Lady Jane was safe from bis vigilance. 

Oyril was too absolutely pure-minded to suspect 
her capable of playing such an odious part as she 


eutas possible from the dejected Lady Jane, 
whose actions Bertle Mayne had submitted to s 
surgical examination. 

wae a colour fo her cheeks, not brought 
by the blush of shame; « light in her eyes, 
Mahe expconed berelf delighted with she plo, 

he ted wi play, 
as well as with the acting, and made none of those 
carping remarks, in which off 


F 


and she unbent to a certain- extent with 
to she millionaire whom Lady Jane liked to reserve 
as the last trump to be played only in case of sn 


«Mrs. Bartorls, I'm going abroad,” sald Lard 
Belfeather fn a judiciously modified tone, which 
yet could not quite be designated » whiaper. 
" Have you any particular direction {n which you 
wir tiee ead th One alls " 

‘** Bow could Only enjoy yourself as mu 
wh you Gat Sinn ne HOO Reape ae Ee eeyh 
about it. 

“* You don’t understand !” and he looked vexed 
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at his effort belmg taken for a mere pleasure-trip, 
when he was eee mene 
ve you forgotten . 
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—— tell him that, Bat 
ou mustn't 
Waa wold tbe Deshew apt nS 
“She would be delighted. Her one hobby is 
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tra She says it opens the mind, Now, 
if she said the ra quite agree with ber.” 
“Think of all you would have to,give up!’ 


“It is better on Ne go,” his volce 
scarcely audible. —I might fiod my we 
— to Brook-street that I might Cease 
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Not tell him one 


Cyril could have betted half-a-million that she 
plot of the play. smallest particalar about the 





Iv was strange, and it disturbed bim in his 
chosen character of faithful watch. dog. 

First, there was that fellow S:, John, who 
gained such an extraordinary tofiaence over her, 
and this boy seemed to be following rapidly in 
the same line, 

Had those terrible bouts of brain-fever changed 
her disposition entirely? He contrasted her 
present ways with the life of absolute seclusion 
at the Pciory, Then she would not even ask him 


living under her aunt's 
chaperonage, which made all the difference ; but 
the wish for sollsade had gone, ae well as that 
proud standiog aloof from the world which he 
“ewan pata yh superior to the rest of 
sex, 

Tooagh there thoughts were fretting him at 

the moment, his manner to her was as gentle and 


to shield her from the 
with kindly eyes into 
her white face to see -if were better, but 
taking care not to fidget her with constant 


There were plenty of people about, and the 
doors were continually opevicg and shutting 
again with a loud slam. Many amused glances 
were cast in their direction, 


quite out of breath, to say that he couldn’t see 
the carriage anywhere, so had been obliged to 
Lad ivepl ‘carriage 1” cried the h 

° y Stapleton's ‘* oarae 
volce of a iinksman. 

*T gave the name of Stapleton—thought It as 
well,” whispered the Marquis. 

Violet was handed into the cab, Oyril took his 
place beside her. Belfeather shut the door, 
darted one glance of envy at her escort, raleed 
his hat, and went back into the theatre, having 
IT tary aa Sh ee aint 

vy lo & muttered 
broke from a man who was 

“ And that fs the woman whom I fancied dis- 

consolate |” 


os 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
"WOULD I WERE A cini!” 


“Now, my dear Violet, I {insist upon your 
enjoying yourself to-night!” said Lady Staple- 
ton, with a cheerful amile. ‘ You are to forget 
everything that is unpleasant. You are to fancy 
yourself a girlagalv. You may flirt if you like, 
jast for once, if you will promise not to go too 
rel and you are absolutely to dance every 

ce.” 

“ Aantle, what are you thinking oft” 

“Ot you, child! I want that harum-scaram 
boy, Lord Belfeather, to enjoy his last eventing in 
Eagland ; I want poor old Cyril to be re-aseured 
ae to your lively proclivities; I want you to 
prove to the world that you are not a broken- 

, deserted woman,” her tone growing 


grave. 
* Bat supposing I am!” with a deep sigh. 
“Pm nov to anything of the 
kind,” brickly. ‘‘ You are young, you are not in 
debt, you are immensely admired—what more 
can the heart of woman desire }” 


Ff bf 








more peace of mind if you were marked with the 
stall-pox,” 

“Thank Heaven, I'm nob!” and Violet laughed 
softly. 

Beauty fe a possession that often brings the 
owner into 4) fficuities, and throws many obstecles 
futo her way ; but the woman does not exlet who 
would wilifogly give it away to secure herself 
from all perils ana temptations. 

** So I’m to be a girl to-night!” Violet sald to 
herself, as she stood before the long mirror, in 
which her own fair image was refi-ecred. “ Let 
me fancy myself free—my name sti!) Mayne—my 
heart as light as in used to be when Gertrude and 
I played ab being baliet-dancers in the nursery at 
home. Is seems centuries ago, and how much I 
have lived through since then |’ ending her smile 
with a sigh. 

Her dress that night was white, ornamented 
with hearteeases, ehaded from violet to mauve, and 
gradaated from the size of an ordinary saucer to 
that of a half-crown. ; 

They looked exceedingly pretty amongst the 
folds of exqulelte white lace, and shere was a 
slight tioge of pink in her softly rounded chesks 
which gave the finishing touch to her beauty, 

Ralph Armitage was to be there, for Lady 
Stapleton in common ‘courtesy could not leave 
him out ; bat both Belfeather and Oyrii Landon 
had promised to act as bodyguard to the ‘' queen 
of the evening,” and he was not to be aliowed 
a singie chance of a tée d-téite. 

Oober partners were to be ruthlessly sacrificed 
for the sake of keeping this pledge; and any 
amount of men would have been willing to do the 
same, for Violet's face was snongh to bewilder 
both hearts and brains, ' 

Lady Jane had delayed her brotber by telling 
him the wrong number of the house where she 
had been dining, and as it was in one of those 
interminable streete fn South Kensington, and 
nobody seemed to know even a next-door neigh- 
bour, he had been obliged to drive from ove end 
of the street to the other, whiist the footman 
knocked at every door fn succession, His temper 
had not been sublime to begia with ; but he was 
in « positive fary by the time the right house 
was actually found ; and his sister, perfectly un- 
conscious of the trick she had played him, came 
out to him with a laughing remark about the 
time. He answered her savagely, with a loud, 
fierce oath, which made her shiver. She knew 
that he used to swear when something tried him 
almost beyond endurauce, but he aiways con- 
aldered it caddish to do #o before a lady. 

And now it was a sign that someshing had 
changed him terribly for the worse. What could 
ft be? He had never been quite the same since 
that day when he stayed bebind her for a few 
hours at the Priory ; but fv was the visit to Holly 
Bank which had seemed to have such disastrous 
consequences, He went there an ordinary Eag- 
Meh geutieman, a decend sort of brother, a toler- 
ably pleasant companion. He came back a 
morose savage, without o civil word for anybody, 
not even for his only sleter. 

Was 10 a hopeless love that had altered him, or 
was there some terrible secret, as she often fau- 
cled as she watched his haggard face, and saw 
his convalsive start at the most ordinary sounds, 
such as a sudden knock at the door, or elesa 
violent ring at the beil? 

These thoughts came pressing on her agafost 
her will as ahe eat by his side in angry ellence, 
She had apologised humbly for ber mistake, and 
the apology had been so ungraclously received 
that she had sald notbing since. 

The long silence, and her unpleasant thoughts, 
made the wsy seom endless ; and yet, before, she 
had felt such bappiness from a secret source, 
which she had revealed to no ons, that she could 
almost have sung with joy. 

The first person to welcome the brother and 
sister was Mr, Bertie Mayne, who received them 
looking as etmple and ianocent as the white rose 
fm his batton-hole, Tae colour rushed into Lady 
Jane's cheeks as she remembered her last conver- 
sation with him, and ehe made a dart at Lady 
Stapleton, who was standing near the door ina 
sumptaoue violet velvet. 

© Had good sport?” inquired Bertie, as if on 
malice intent, although he knew nothing of that 
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Sarteecs' programme, while Wilmington obtained 
Mize Cilf’e, and. scored up largely on It, while 
Jims brought ap some of the military contingent 
whom he koew to his sister, and then went off to 
etek a certain young lady who was like a deiicate 
ploce of Dresden chios in her dainty fatrnecs, and 
who had bewitched him three years before. 

Brownie tried to talk merrily to her partners 
—teled to appear gay and happy—bet her heart 
wan like lead iu ber bosom, and she felt mach 
more ioclined to cry than to smile. 

‘Alter » while she grew tired of the music and 
danclog, the merry laughter and joyfal badinage, 
and crept away to a litcle room at the end of the 
cortidor, which she knew would be vacant, 

The long French windows were open. The 
hegvy scent of roses and languorous perfame of 

floated In. 

The cool air seemed to invite her to go out, It 
waa so hot in the house. 

She felt feverish and restless, and, indifferent 
to the fact that she had nobvhing on her shoulders 
and arms, she stepped ont on the balcony, and 
stood ate ae a dreamily 
watching etar-span sky. 

She had been there some time when she was 
startled by the scand of a familiar voice coming 
from the room. It was Lady Surtees’, and, 
starting forward, she saw her standing by Cyril's 
dde, looking up at bim with all her mad, anholy 
paselon shinfog in her eyes. 

Brownte stood as though turned to stone, 
— shadow of the wall. The power 
of yélltion eeemed to leave her, and every word 
thab was sald struck distinctly on her shrinking 


ew. 

“You, I love you,” her ladyship was saying, 
“with all my heart and soul and strength.” 
Ps Lady Sartees |” exclaimed Sutherland, amas- 

ly. 
‘* Don’t pretend to be shocked,” she went on, 
halfmockingly. ‘I know how wrong {ft is.” 

“Io ts worse than wrong,” he interrupted, 
aterDly. 

‘<Let it be as bad aa ft can,” she retorted, 
sallenly, “I canves help it.” 

“You should help ft, Think of your hue- 


“No, I will not think of him!” she cried, 
fmiously. “I loathe, abhor, detest him! What 
fs he to me? A drag, a clog; a torture to me, 
for hs stands between me and my happiness. Oh, 
Cgrili” che went on, frantically, clasping her 
hands round bis arm io her desperate earnestness, 
“Go not let the tle that binds me to a man I 
detest separate os, Do not let ft stand in the 
wey of our happivess—our mutual joy 1” 

“You do not kaow what you are ssying. 
For Heaven's sake calm yourself |” 

“Osim mysslft How can I be calm when I 
am with you | My blood runs like lava through 
my yolnt, My pulses beat like tledge-hammers. 
My brain whirls, I am mad—mad! 

“] think you must be,” muttered her com- 
p2nton. 

“Take me away, Cyril,” she went on, her breast 
heaving stormily, the dlamonds on it flashing and 
sparkling at each burried respiration, “ take moe 
away. I canuever go back to nald. I will 
give up all for you, willingly—joyfally.” 

“Lady Surtees, you are mistaken,” he sald 
in odid, decisive tones that strack bke the blow 
of a koife on the wretched, gullty woman's 
heart. “I do not love you, and I have not the 
alightset futention in the world of doing your 
husband an fojury by ranning away, wish you.” 

“ You do not love met” she gasped, her face 
paling tc a ghastly grey hue. 

"No, I am not a scoondre’. I do not make 
love to other men’s wives, Yoa have mistaken 
the attentions i have shown you.”’ 

‘*L have indeed,” she sald, bitterly, loosening 
her hold on his arm, snd speaking slowly and 
pa ficsalty, ‘ For—whom—then—do you 
caret” 

‘T thought you knew," he sald, throwiag a 
keen glance at har agonised ashy face, 

No,” she replied, faintly; “you have not 
mede me the confidante of your love affairs.” 

“The only women I ever have loved or ever 
cau love,” he sald coldiy aud somewhat cruelly, 
“fs Brownle Barrington,” 


£ 





“Ah!” che wruog her hands in aellence, for 
the cup of her terrible shame and humiliation 
was fall. To have offered herself to this man 
Se ee ee 
anot 


**Let me order a carriage for you,” he i 
gested, a touch of pity mingling with bis tndig- 
nation ae he noted her anguish. “ You will not 
care to go back to the ball-room ™ 

"No; I shall not care to go back there, Gat 
me & carriege as soon as you can,” and declining 
his proffered arm, she rose and swepb out of the 
room beside him, and ten minutes later was 
driving back to Woltebrook in the carriage of a 
late arrived gues", while Cyril was threading his 
way back to the ball-room, full of 
sorrow for the miserable woman whom he bad jast 
seen drive away, and for himself. becaase he be- 
Heved Brownle was engaged to Wilmington. 

The ball-room seemed to have overflowed, for 
here and there, in convenient nooks and corners, 
were couples flirting and enjoying themselves 
famensely, Tne young master of the Abbey 
cannoned against a gentleman with a ledy on his 
arm in the corridor, and stopping to apologize, 
saw that it was Wilmington, 

“Congratulate me, Satherland,” sald that 
individual gleefully ; ‘‘ this lady has consented to 
make me Aya 

Opril raised his eyes slowly, expecting to see 
Brownie, and they rested on Jenny Cilff’s 
freckled and bivshing face. 

“Jenny!” he cried, thoroughly astounded, 
"Is fo Jenny you are going to he 

“Yes, Why are you so much astonished t"’ 

“I thought it was Brownlie,” he blarted out 
in hfs joy and delight. 

* Mies B does not care for me,” sald 
Wilfrid significantly, “though I was told she 
did.” 

“Who told you that!” asked Sutherland 
sternly. 

“ Lady Surtees.” 

“Ab! I anderstand,” 


And like a flash the whole situation revealed 
iteelf to his eyes [n her mad infatuation Lady 
Sartees had hesitated at nothing and had Med 
and prevaricated all round to separate him from 
his Jove. 


With a hearty, if silent, imprecation sgainst 
her ladyship, he made baste to offer his warm 
congratulations, and then burried off to look for 
Brownle. He found her sitting demurely by her 
mother looking more like his little love of old 
than she had done for some time. The rich red 
colour leapt to ber cheeks as he atood before her 
and asked in his ueval way for a dance, 

“You can have this,” she told him, shyly, 
lookiog up st bim wich love-lit eyes, as he 
towered above her, tall, handsome, strong. 

Without a word he put hfe arm round her waist 
and swung her away to the voluptuous strains of 
the valse, When {t was over he led her to a 
cool dim corner of the huge conservatory, 

" Brownle,” he whispered sofily, bis lipe close 
to her ear, ‘* will you, can you forgive me?" 

“ Yes, Oyril,” she answered gently, “I can, 
for it was all a mistake.” 

My mistake.” he sald quickly, ‘for I onght 
to have known you would not care for a fellow 
like Wilmington, It was all my fault.” 

“Nov ail, Oyril I was very jealous of 
Alfanore,” 

**You had not the slightest cause to ba, my 
pet,” he told her very earnestly, possessing him- 
self of both her hands. 

**T know that now—for—for Cyrfl-——” 

" Yes, my dearest.” . 

“I was out on the baleony when you were in 
the red room with-—-her.”’ 

“Brownte! thea you heard ali that unfor- 
tunate woman said?” 

‘Yes, Icould not help it. I seemed turned 
to stone and could nod » 

“Then you know, darling, that I am true to 
you, yours alone $” 

** Yea, aod I can’s think now, Cyril, how I 
ever could have doubted you,” 

** You owe me some reparation for that,” he 
emtled tenderly. 

** What shall I do to make up?” she asked, 


as 





looking at him with a epark of the old mischief 
aipsy eyes. 

“Merry me this day month,” he sald ands. 

her in bis arms, and her anewer 

seemed to content him, for he laid his cheek on 

hers and gave vent to a sigh of intense satis. 
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Ws are inclined to plty the Paritan little ons 
of New Ecgland who knows nothing about merry 


differed from o tallow dips only in being 
and having the wick divided at the lower 
to form three legs, while av ite beart was 
concealed a quill well filled with gunpowder, Oa 
Christmas Eve it was lighted, and the quaint 
Hvtle Puritan folk sat around telling stories aud 
riddles until suddenly the candie went off with a 
tremendous explosion, maktng 
ment and giving the children of the colonies 
thetr only taste of uproarious holiday fun. 


Tus Saltan of Tarkey spends £} 000 a day 
for his table, and this does not include grand 
Stave dinners or other el@borate fanetions. It is 
almply his Majesty's everyday régime. He takes 
his meals alone, and not {pn any particular room, 
bat wherever he happens to o the palace, or 
garden, or private park Stiver di-hes, which are 
ecaled up, are ased entirely for serving the meals. 
These are covered with velvet covers to keep the 
contents warm, end the procession of servantr, 
consisting of perhaps a hundred persons, starts 
for the spot where the Saican hsppens to be. 
The table, whick fs of silver, is the first thing 
borne fn the procession, »\A Isdiefal of the food 
from each vessel fs first taken by the Imperial 
Taster; the Grand Coamberiain takes a spoonful, 
the Saltan watching the operation, and finally 
com: his meal, 


One of the chief pearl fisheries of the world Is 
thas of Thursdsy Island, which lies eighteen 
miles from Caps York, the northernmost point of 
Australia, The population of the whole island is 
not more than fifteen bondred, s true assembly 
of the nations, for here are men of every race and 
colour of the earth. The large majority are, 
however, Japanese. The pearl fishing ts carried 
on by @ fleet of two hundred and thirty ‘‘shelling 
loggers,” varying in vizs from ten to fifveen tons. 
There are generally seven men to each boat—the 
diver, the tender, who holds the life line and 
secs that all is done to insare the safety of the 
diver, and five men who work the air. pamp that 
{fs placed in the hold of the vessel, and supplies 
the diver with fresh afr. Most of the divers and 
sallors are Jepsnese or Malays, few Earopeans 
caring to risk their lives in the work, for {t ls 
very dangerous. 

Tue tnstant the Kalser hears of some new and 
important dlecovery in science, or thes a burning 
controversy is raging on a knotty point fn art or 
literature, the leading professors, and al) quailfied 
to speak with authoriry, are fovived to the Palace, 
in order that the question may be discussed in 
his presence, The guests assemble at o given 
hour in the Kaleerfu’s library, a cosy apartment, 
the walls of which are lined with literary trea- 
eurer. On the large table in the centre are laid 
out in readiness all works of reference, &:+,, deal- 
ing with the subject of the evening, while there 
aré always plenty of atlases and albums contaln- 

reproductions from all the galleries and 
mauseums fn the world, No time is loss tn frivo- 
lous conversation, the Kaiser almost invariably 
opening the discussion at once with a pithy 
query. If demonstrations are to be given those 
present remain standing, In order to ace better ; 
but, as a rule, all are invited to seat themeclves, 
the members of the suite pointing out their places 
tothem, ‘Tea, seltzer-water and beer are handed 
round at fotervale; and generally the Kaiser 
lights a cigar, but out of consideration for the 
Kalserin merely takes a whiff now and then. 
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ON THE PEKING WALL. 


A THRILLING epleode of the siege of the lega- 
tions Is described tn the December Century, by 
W. N. Pathick, Secretary to Li Hang Caang. 
Mr, Pevhick is an American, 4id writes from the 

point of view :-— 


Oa the night of Jaly 3, at the closs of the 
fourteenth day of the siege of the Peking lega- 
tions, a thrilling incident occurred iavolving the 
fate of the Karopeans and Americans—a struggle 
the iseue of which waa awaited with sgon'z\ng 
suspense by the thousand men, women, and 
children who would be speedily butchered in case 
of failure, for the evemy was General Tang 
Fabslang, once » Mahommedan rebel chief, who, 
with hie bloodthirety horde of band{t soldiers, 
had eworn to exterminate forelgnere, and had 
now gsiued a free hand sgainst usin Peking. ,. . 

At dusk on that evening the Chinese began 
their final approach by building out from one 
end of their nearest breastwork a brick wall carv- 
ing outward {nto the bastion to avold our direct 
fire, end heading for the end of our barricade ; {t 
was really connecting the ends of two hostile 
breastworks by a sewicireniar wall, The work 
was done silently and quickly; bricks were 
pushed forward from behind cover and piled up 
without exposing the workers, From their loop- 
holes our men could see this terrible wall grow 
higher and nearer, and knew that they would soon 
be exposed toa plunging fire from bigh above 
them and from sheir fiswk They felv helpless, 
and were sttll ander the inf aence of former panics, 
which arose from overestimating the value of 
Calnese soldfers and being too much impressed by 
mere numbers without courage, They accepted 
the theory that ‘the postiion is untenable ’—a 
phrase with which they had become too familiar 
from the lips of ove of their own « fiicers, 

Av length, after dark, the reserve rations were 
brought down into the legarion, and it became 
known that the American position on the wail 
was to bs sbandoned. ‘Tse hour of trial had 
come, Oar dispirited men were about to les go 
thelr stronghold, Before morning the whole 
south wall would be lined with savage enemies, 
whose musketry would soon be followed by 
artillery fire raking all the legations from end to 
end. The territle fate of bundreds of women 
and children, of the helpless in the hospital, the 
sged and feeble, and finally of the thin line of 
detenders—ail thie, aud the fiotshing work of the 
sword, passed through the minds of those who 
walted wibhout hope. 

But the hoor produced the man. To Herbert 
G@ Sguters, First Sscrevary of the United States 
Legation at Pektog, lace Firat Lieutenant of the 
Seventh Uctted Scares Oavairy, belongs the merit 
of saving vhis deplorable situation. His training 
in a branch of thearmy service where promptness 
and energy are enpecialiy y, and his two 
years’ carefal etudy of Coinese character and In- 
stitations, had fioted him for the needa of this 





For thie important service, as well as for the 
capacity he hed shown from the first, Major Sir 
Claude Macdonald, the British Minlster, who had 
been selected by all the vationalities present here 
to be commander-in chief of our little force, paid 
Mr, Sqalers the compliment of appointing him 
chief ot staff. When Sir Ciaude parted with his 
staff ab the end of the sfege, he handed to Mr, 
Sqaters the following lévter :— 


Psxina, August 18, 1900. 

My dear Squilers,—A few-lines to thank you 
moat heartity for the excellent and loyal support 
which you have at all times given me during the 
ny Ms has been brought to so successful 
an e largely due to your ability and 
foresight, end f enle bepe thes 1 ever Iam in a 
ght hole it msy be my good fortune to have se 
good a man te tarn to, 

To your son I found a moat efficlent and gallant 


D.O, whose coolness under fire was the aduira-. 


tion of everybody, 





FLOWER OF FATE. 


—:0:— 
CHAPTER XXII 


** Antce!” repeated Madge, startled ; ‘‘is she 
not in her room?” 

“I can find her nowhere, every light is ont 
downstaire, I sent ber a note early in the even- 
ing to say I should be late, and might perhaps 
not return till the morning ; but I managed to 
get my business done more quick!y than 
thought, and then hurried home” 

Every nerve in hie body was quivering ; [t went 
to Madge’s heart to see him trembling like a 


woman, 

** You have missed her somewhere,” she sald, 
with forced lightness, ‘‘I daresey Antico is sitting 
fo one of the bedrooms chating and forgetting 
how late {b fs, I will go and see,” ~ 

She moved towards the door with a tender 
stofle, but Sir Keith stopped ber. 

‘*No, Madge, dear, don’t go to these strangers ; 
my pride rebels from letting them see my weak- 
ness, and I will not show them that I am «cared 
by euch a slight thing as thie.” 

He sank heavily in « chair as he spoke, 

* And yet,” he went on, slowly ; “I have been 
welghed down all day by the mor? terrible pre- 
sentiment of coming sorrow. Worse—sheme, 
try as I would I coald not beat it off.”’ 

*' You are tired, Kelth, dear, that is all. Now 
alt there while I go and find Anice ; she can’ be 
very far,” 

Madge bent and kissed her brother softly ; a 
vague, sharp pain shot throngh her breast as che 
saw the dark shadow on his fair, frank face; he 
clasped her hand and rose, 

“No, I will come with you, Perhaps che ie 
with Dapmoor,” } 

Toey turned away together, and as they reached 
the door something tried to flid past them with a 
atified exclamation. 

Sir Keith strode forward and grasped the ema! 
black-robed figare by the + houlder. 

" Antes |’ he said, and bis voice sounded stern 
and hard as fron, ‘‘ Where have you been } What 
are you doing here?"’ 

“ Keith |” faltered Lady Anice; then as she 
caught eight of Madge her fear gave way to 
anger. ‘'‘ How dare you pry on me fu this way $” 
she fieshed ; ‘it fe diegracefal that you permit 
it, Keith.” 

"Madge has vob attempted to pry op you, 
Anice. Answer my question Whers have you 
been? What is the meaning of this hurry and 
fright 1” 

“IT am nob frightened. Don't be so idiotic, 
Keith. I went down to—to ses if you had come 
home, that’s al,” . 

Sw Keith gazed ab the pretty craven face; 
his heart suddenly sickened ag be read the lie on 
every lineament, his hand dropped from her 
shou!der, 

“Gol” he said, in a stifled way; "I shall 
ack no more questioner.” 

He moved abruptly from her, and before 
Madge or she could answer, strode hurriedly 
across the landing to the satelrcaee, his wife 
gazing after him with a look of horror growing 
on her face. 

** You must not stand there, you will be tired, 
Anles,” Madge war begioning, gently, when Lady 
Anice, drawing her cloak round her, glided after 
her huaband. 

“He must not go, he must not go!” she 
whispered, in a wild, reckless way. 

Madge stood leantog sgainet ber door, her 
heart was beating in o heavy, painfal fashion. 
Doubt, auspicion, fear, crowded her brain ; she 
scarcely krew where she was, Suddenly a con- 
fased mufiied sound-reached her ears; then came 
a shriek, and then aflence. 

Madge was paralysed for that instant ; a cold 
perspiration broke out on her brow, her limbs 
trembled beneath her, ‘'sen there seemed to 
come voices, questions, from every corner, and 


* What fs it?" he asked, Restate ceciog her 





Eils anewer was given by his sleter, 

Lady Anlce steggered up the stairs, her hande 
gesticulating wildly, her hair disordered. 

" Part them ! part them!" she gasped, fesbly: 
“ He will be killed} Keith will be——” 

The reat feded away in a moan, and, as Madge 
rushed to clasp her hand, Lady Anice eank to 
the groand ingensiole, 

Lord Danmoor, followed by nearly all the 
frightened guests, ran down the stairs; and 
Madge, though her blood seemed frezen in her 
veing, tottered after them, eoneclons that a low, 
sneering laugh followed her, 

“My revenge hae come, 
come at last!” 

Toe Countess de Ganyan! gazed down with a 
look of triamph at Lady Anice’s senseless form, 
and, se she passed, she slightly spurned if With 
her foot. 

Madge stood clinging to the banisters, con- 
scious that some hideous work was going on 
round her, bub hearlog, seelog nothing clearly, 

The assembled people were massed round thou 
two forme locked in a deadly struggle, 

Stropg man as he was, Ketth Moretonn wae 
getting the woret of it, for bis opponent Was cool 
and collected, while he was mad with shahie and 


Kelth Morsteana | 


‘“* Moretonn | Kelth! for Heaven’s rake, man } 
listen to me! Do you hear!” and Lord Dun- 
moor gripped his brother-in-law by the arm, and, 
by almost soperbuman strength tore him away. 
"What does this mean!” he went ov, hurriedly, 
* Prince, can you give us vo explanation? Kefth, 
old feilow, speak |” 

The Prince emiled. It was nod a plestant 
sxaile, and rearranged his collar. 

Bat it was not he who eanawered ; 4 woman's 
voice rang ont clearly,— : 

“Sir Kelob is avenging his wife’s honour, The 
Prince cannot deny he Ile Lady Anice’s moat 
favoured lover.” 

The blood rushed to Lord Dunmoor’s face, the 
veins on his forehead swelled, bis hand gripped 
Keith's arm convulsively. 

“ Woman, you He!’’ be muttered, huskily, 

Sir Keith seemed suddenly dezsd ; he dropped 
into a chair, his head sunken on bis breast ihe 
an old man. 

With a broken sob Madge left the stalre and 
knelt beside him. 

“Lis! Ob, no, Lord Danmoor ! 
jng the troth | 
map, that you have not seen It before 1 
been common talk these weeke pasa?” 

Madge rose suddenly to her fact. 

* Are you a woman, or # fiend,” she asic, io 
a voice, choked with emotion, “that you shonld 
glory like thie in another’s shame? Lord Dun- 
moor, go to your sister, ehe needs your ald. 
Pity her, as I do, for what was she but a tool tm 
the hands of these adventurers? You, madam 
prepare to leave the house at once!” 

She turned to the group of eervants buatled 
in a corner, and epoke to the butler, — ‘ 

‘Collinge, see that a carriage is got ready ab 
once. Send some of the malds up to assist the 
Countess de Ganyspi.” 

" T do not intend to leave til! morning,” erfed 
the Countess, boldly. 

“You go now, withont an Instant’s delay,” 
was Madge’s anewer, given quietly, “er the 
servants shall drive you from the house you have 
deeecrated too lorg with your presence.” 

The Prince stood silent, bis eyes fol! of admira- 
tion and fire at the dignity in this slender 


a amile of contempt passed over his face an be 
saw his confederate pale before the menacing 
looks of the servants, and then pass rapidiy up 
the staire. 

Madge turned, as the Conutess disappeared, to 
the rest of the guests, — 

“Pray retire!” che ssid, with a very faint 
smile, “You must all be tired. Everything 
will be quiet now for the night, I trust!” 

One of the ladies held out her hand, sym- 
pathetically, 

* Tet me stay with you, my dear,” she sald. 
Bus Madge shook her head. 

“You are very good i We are better alone.” 
So each one, with a heart full of pity for the 


Tam speak- 
Where have your eyes been, 
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men sunk fn a stupor from grief and shame, 
went back, to whisper over che disgrace that had 
fallen on the Moretoun’s life in the seclusion of 
ahetr bedrooms, 

The servants slowly withdrew, and all that 
remained in the huge hall, dimly lighted by the 
raye of the moon, were Sir Keith and hie alster, 
aud the tall figare of the Prince de Boules, 

Madge knelt down again by the chair, and 
put her arms round that curlously sllent figure, 
bat Slr Keith made no response to her tender 
peered he sat on fn the same dull, almost sullen 
fashion. 

The Prince had eufficient delleacy to keep his 
ilps sealed, thongh the love he had always felt 
for Madge struggled hard within him to tell her 
how great had been his disgust at the work set 
to bis hand. Yet he kuew that his conduct 
could be cleansed by no excuse, and that to her 
he must ever appear the most contemptible and 
odious of men. 

Lord Dunmoor came back ia a few moments. 

“I have carried Anice to her room,” he sald 
courtly, ond even fn the moonlight Madge saw 
the haggard look that bad come on his face. 
“ We must got Kefth away.” 

“I cannot move him—he seems turned to 
atone. Ob, Lord Dunmoor, thank Heaven you 
are here to-night 1” 

“I wish I had been dead before this shame 
came to.me,” he answered, his voice hoarse with 
emotion. “My poor mother! And Kelth 
—what bas he done that he should have been 
wronged so terribly ¢” 

“We must get him awsy from here; I don’t 
lke this strange calmness, I fear for hie brain.” 

Even ae Madge whispered this Sir Keith 
slowly lifted hia + Te face, and, putting one cold 
hand on Lord Dunmoor’s arm, rose to his feet. 
As he stood upright bis gaze fell apon the tall 
form of his wite’s lover.” 

‘*Danmoor,” he sald faintly, “tell the 
uae de Boules I demand satisfaction without 
de ay.” 

‘When and where you will,” replied the 
Peines, speaking for the wg time. 

“ Ab seven, in the 

"You wiil remain io till then,” added 
Lord Dunmoor. **The choice of weapons is 
with you.” 

“Pistols, If you have none sth, can supply the 
went. I never travel without th 

Tas Prince’s tone was amie itwelf, 

Madge shuddered, 

Ae the two men moved away she followed, tears 
rolling down her cheeks, and when Sir Keith was 
in his study she put her arms round him tenderly 
ovce again, snd buried ber face on his breast. 

* Keith, my brother !” was all she sald, bat it 
went to his heart, plerced through the agony of 
shame and pain he was enduring. 

**Danmoor,” he sald, gently. “I leave Madge 
te your care—she—and—snd—your sister. I 
weak add nothing more. Go now, my darling— 
my brave, sweet, pure sister ; you are worn out. 
This terrible night bas almost aged you, 
Danmoor, take her away,” 

“Let me stay with you, Kelth, Oh, les me 
stay |” pleaded Madge, brokenly. 

Sir Keith bent forward and kissed her brow. 

“May Heaven bless and kesp you always, 
Madge,” he prayed, softly. Then, as he released 
her hand, he sald quietly, * Go now, dear ; I must 
be alone,” 

Madge torned away, tears ralning from her 
eyes. She would have faitered and stumbled but 
for Lord Dawomoor’s firm bold, 

“Ob, Heaven spare him!” was the cry in her 
heart. ‘* He is so young to die.” 

Lord Donmocr slmost carried her upstairs, and 
as he reached ber door he sald, gently, — 

“Promise me you will reat? I will do every- 
thing that is necessary, believe me.” 

“T cannot rest. Ican do nothing but think 
that io a few short hours Kelth rasy be dead. 
@h, Lord Danmoor, must this duel be? ? Is there 
no escape t” 

“None,” be answered, grimly. ‘It la the 
only way to avenge dishonour,” 

With thet he left her, 

Madge sank on to achair, She heard the foot- 
ebops of the servauts carrylog down the trunky of 





the Countess aud her daughter, She heard the 
low, sneering langh of the woman who had twice 
darkened her brother's life. 

She seemed to see at this moment the cruel 
plot that had been made on K~ith’s happiness 
and honoar, and realised how success had been 
brought about through Anice’s vanity and 
heartlesaness. 

She forgot her own sorrow {n this terrible one 
that had fallen on her brother ; yet Rex Darniey’s 
image would come, aud a sigh. rose easliy as she 
pictared hfs fature life mixed with such revolting, 
fiendish cruelty as combined In the person of the 
Comtesse de Ganyani. 

The are. woreon. To Madge it seemed as if 
® century of years stretched between the even- 
fog and now. The clock on her mantel-shelf 
chimed each hour, and the sammer dawn crept 
slowly over the face of night—still she never 

moved, 


Scene by scene of the suffering and pain she 
bad endured in her youpg life came to her tn this 
terrible vigil. 

‘*Io le hard to say,” she mused—'‘ hard to say 
that all fs for the best. AmI pever—never to 
taste real happiness? Keith has jast been given 
to me, and before many hours are passed he may 
be svatched away. If he is spared what will be 
his life? His heart fa broken now. Ah! try asl 
may fate ls against me—I am a blossom of that 
sorrowful plant |” 

At six o'clock a slight tap came to the door, 
She rose with a shudder, Was ft the knell 
already of her brother’s death ? 

As ehe tarned the handle a figure crept In, a 
frail form with ashen face, whive lips, and eyes 
so strange and full of fear that for a moment ali 
ikeness seemed vanished. 

“ Anice 1” murmured Madge, 

“ Let me come to you. I cannot stay alone.” 

Lady Anice’s volce was thick and busky, her 
small hands locked tremblingly together. “I 
shall go mad if I stay in that room an fnstant 
longer.” 

Madge felt a wave of pity pass through her, 
This was not the flaunting, heartless, sneering 
coquette she had known go well ; lt was a woman, 
fall of mental svffering, a woman whom sorrow 
had never vieited before. 

** Come in,” she eald, gently; ‘' rest there.” 

She pushed forward an eacy chair,but Lady Anice 
shook her head, She went feebly across to the 
window, and stood with the sweet, fresh morning 
air blowing in on her fevered brow, Madge’s pity 
grew greater each moment, though the memory 
of her brother's shame and agony fought hard 
againet it. 

After a moment Antce tarned. 

“Tell me,” she said, feverishly, “ what has 
happened. I must know.” 

There was alcaost a return of the old masterful 
spirit In the last words, 

Madge leaned against the wainecot; she was 
atiff with eloting, and felt suddenly languid and 
wesk 


**Ta one hour Kelth will fight the Prince de 
Boules,” 

Lady Anfce gave a cry of anguleh, 

“ Fight—oh !—no I no! no ! Madge, they must 
not. Iam notworth fx, Oh! if I could undo all 
my foolishness. I see how wicked I have been. 
Madge, dear—dear Madge!” she moved acroes 
and flang herself on her knees before Madge, ‘' do 
not ler them fight—he may be killed.” 

*'He—whot Yovor lover?” 

Against herself Madge’s volce wae cold as 


Ice, 
“No, Keith. Oh! Madge, T have been so wrong 
—sowicked. I never loved him, but he has been 
so good to me. Lat me tell you all now Give 
me your hend. I thought I loved the Prince ; 
yes, I was even jealous of you, but I eee now ft 
was nob love ; it was vanity, idleaces, wickednezs. 
Do not judge ms too hardly,” 

“How am I to judge you, Anice!” asked 
Madge, in tones of agitation ; “‘have you nob 
brought shame—dishoncur, on my brother's 
life?” 

Lady Anice shivered, 

**No,” she murmured, *'I have been weak, 
vain, foolish 1 oh | most foolish ; bat I have aot 


* 


¢ 





dishonoured my own name or my hasband’s, 1% 
is true—lI awear ft. Wiil you believe me!” 

Madgs bent and gazed into the eyes uplifted to 
her steadily for an instant, then she sald,— 

“Yes, Autce, I will belleve you.” 

The girl crouched at her feet burst into a flood 
of tears, and Madge gently soothed her with loving 
words ; when the paroxysm had passed she almost 
lifted Anice from the ground, led her to the bed, 
and made her rest there. 

There was silence between them for a time, 
and the minutes slowly ticked by, then Anice pui 
out her hand. 

“ Madge, athe) sgn entreat him not to fight, 
I dare not go—I dare not,” 

Madge took the hot hand in hers and smoothed 
back the golden curls from the aching brow. 

“First tell me what brought you wandering 
ae Least bave the trath, 

ce,” 

There was sternness in Madge’s voice. 

Auice shaddered, 

"I will tell you the truth. You know, or 
perhaps you have not known, that I have—have 
flirted much lately with the Prince de Boule:. 
He has aggravated me and tormented me by hi» 
coolness and his evident love and admiration of 
you. The Countess saw this, and used to whisper 
of bis passion for you, and how that made him 
almost cold towards me. To-night she asked me 
as usual to her room for a chat. You know I 


Pleasure—yes, 
was pleasure then—-the Prince was there, and 
after awhile the 


| 
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herself within, and was nearly frantic, when by a 
mere chance we discovered ons of the windows of 
the drawing-room still opsn, and the 
house that way. The rest you know.” 

Madge had lMetened qaletly ; she recognised 
the fall folly of this girl, but something told her 
that Anice’s tale was true, and that folly, not 


»}| shame, was the worst; nevertheless, she knew to 


what an extent that folly had been carried, and 
that to Keith it muet even seem like dishononur. 

“Now you know all. Oh! go to Keith, go to 
Danmoor, and stop thisdue!. Think, I shal! be 
a murderese if they are killed. Ob! go, Madge, 
do go!’ 

Asine soe on hue giiomn cal garget Boteys 
band. 

“ Promise me to remain here and rest. I will 
see what I can do.” 

Madge gently pushed her efster-in-law back on 
the pillows and went away. 

Outside the door she pub her hands to her 
aching brow for an Instant, and then went slowly 
downstairs; 

In the hall Lord Dunumoor was pacing to 
and fro. 

. "I am come from Anice,” asid Madge, faintly ; 
and then she told the whole story, resting against 
the balnstrade for s 

Lord Danmoor’s face was haggard and worn. 

“Ts this true?” he axked, rE al 

"* Yes ; I believe it, pe hosigy Page 

A light flashed hg ova but then hie 
face darkened. 

"She has sinned almost as much, for the 
world will deem her dishonoured, point the 


finger of scorn at ber.” 
Not so ; we must let the truth go ont to the 
world for her sake and for Keith's.” 

A servant approached them at this moment. 
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“This note was left for you, my lord,” he 
sald, “ by the.Countess when she drove away.” 

Lord Danmoor tore it open, and his brow 
contracted, 
“There will be no dvel,” be sald, as soon ae 
they were alone, ‘' Read.” 

Midge took the paper. 


**I do not Intend Paul, my future husband, to 
take part in apy tomfoolery to vindicate Kelth 
Moretoun’s honour; therefore he leaves this 
house with me,—Hiceng ps Gasyan.” 


She was allent for an instant. 

“T am glad,” she said, after a pause, “for 
Keith’s life ts precious to us, Pray Heaven 
thie may be a lasting lesson to Anice, and that 
in the fature happiness will come to them both.” 

Lord Danmoor tore the letter to shreds. 

‘ go and speak with Keith, I shall 


arrive at.- Anice must not expect the tender love 
had so long and thrown away so wilfully 
to be continued.” 

**T will come with you,” 

And Madge went slowly through the hall to 


g 
E 


Lord 
handle, the brilliant early sunshine flooded the 
room ; is fell in glorious golden patches across 
the —_ rested gently on s man’s head 
bent 


“He ia asleep, poor fellow!” muttered Lord 
Danwmoor to himeelf. 

Madge stole to her brother’s side. 

There was a sheet of writing-paper In front 

him, and a pen still within 
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riveted by the chair for one 
instant. There was an indefinable sense of awful- 
ness and fear upon her. 

“ Kelth |" she said, laying her head on his 
shoulder, “ dear Keith, it is I, Madge.” 

There waa no reply. 

She looked back suddenly at Lord Danmoor ; 
her pallid lips refased to 


open. 
The man, urged by that mate look, strode | his 
forward. 


“Come, Keith, old man, wake up,” he sald, 
; ‘all fs not so bad, We have a long 
“Tle taleed the bent figu 
nb re slowly fn his arms, 

rather than spoke,— 
" Good Heaven |” 

“What is it? Is he 11% Ob, Lord Dan- 
moor! tell me what is the matter?” cried 
Madge, wildly, as she saw the cold, set, white 


‘ 


: 


Sen Seen eine Seas Sovpnmrernper te the 
" This is no place for you, Go ; send help to 
me, 

Lord Danmoor’s volee was harsh and 
strained. 


“« My place fs here,” retarned the girl, ‘‘ What 
do you fear? He has faloted ; see, his lips 


move. 
Lord Danmoor shook his bead. 
“ This night has killed him. He is dead |” 


“ Ab, yes! tell ue the etory again,” was the 
general cry. 

And so the tongue of gossip wagged on--the 
tale of a woman’s folly and a man’s broken heart 
—tiil some other subject cropped mp and it was 


bed. 
Three days after thet summer morning, when 
Madge had gazed on her brother's face set in 
death, the solation of that sudden death had 
come, 
A quiet, grave man arrived at the hall and 
asked for Lord Danmoor, 
“T am Dr, Hewits,” he sald, giving « world 
famous name ; “and I am come to tell you all I 
can about Sir Keith,” 
“You knew bim then!” Lord Danmoor said, 
in surprise, 
" Five days ago I was called to Lowtoun,” Dr. 
Hewitt returned; “and when there Sir Keivh 


wrote to me fixing an appointment, He told me 
he feared was something wrong with him ; 
indeed, there was mach that was wrong. His 
heart was affected, and any great emotion 
or shock bave proved fatel.”’ 

“Tell this to no one but me!” exclaimed Lord 
Danmoor, In sgitation, 


The physician agreed, though a little sur- 


“I will be silent oniess I am called npon to 

ot the truth publicly, then I dare not be 
” 

Lord Danmoor was thinking of his sister lying 

{o a stupor, from which no word comld waken her. 

Was not her remorse and sorrow great enough ! 

was his tender thought. He must spare her this 


é 
> 


faint, frall likeness of the lovely Vora Lor- 
raine who had caused such a furore that night at 
Lyric, Her heart was heavy with grief and 


short, curt note had come from Rex, but not 


He was in Engiand again; sorrow had come 
upon her, and yet he never wrote, 

“Ab, me!” she often thought, as she ast 
wearily Anice’s fevered brow ; “how I 
was deceived in him! I thought he loved poor 
Keith, too ; yet he seoms to have forgotten even 


And weighed down with the bitterness of 
gtief, despite her unselfish courage, Madge 
drooped and pined till at the end of the month 
aliuded to, Lord Dammoor said to her one day, 
abruptly, — 

You must leave this siek-room, Anlice fs 
now op the mend; my mother will be here 
directly, and wil) nurse you both,” 

He gazed at the fair, thin face as he spoke, 
with a heart that throbbed with a deep, true 
love for this brave, epirited girl who had risen so 
nobly in the trial that bad fallen upon them. 
Bat he kept his secret buried. 

** Tt fe not for me; {b is Rex she loves. Why 
does he not come! It is breaking her heart,” 

Madge sighed as he spoke. 

“TI can dono more,” se sald, trying to aulle. 
“J think I will go away ; my mother-in-law will 
be delighted to see me, Aaioce is better, I will 
go to Bentiey.” 

And so, worn out, and weary almoat of living, 
Madge went back to the village that was the 
birth-place of her brief, sweet love-dream, 

She had insisted, and Sir Kelth too, on giving 
Mrs, Wateon and Amy a small, though luxurious, 


-| home, and it was genuine pleasure, yet with 


tears of pity tn thelr eyes, that the two women 
welcomed her to. it. 
Amy was shocked beyond. measure at the girl’s 


altered appearance, 

*S We must feed you up on country milk and 
eges, Madge, darling !”’ she sald. 

* Call me, Vera,” was the answer given ond- 
denly ; '' I like to hear you say I.” 

She would not own even to herself that she 
liked it because Rex had spoken ft. 

“Vera,” she sald to herself; “' true, that te 
eaeet always be, Rex, to you, and to my 


t She lived a quiet, monotonous existence In 





Bentley. It was « painful pleasure to tread the 





old narrow streets and see the Town Hail, whera 
her triumph had been #0 great. 

Maggie and her husband came down while sha 
was here, and the tender-hearted Mrz, Motte 
barst into tears when she saw her former friend. 

"Oh, Vers, darling, bow you have suffered | 
Do come away with ue, Wenty and I will take 
care of you, dear, Do come, do!” 

Bat Vera shook her head. 

“ZT have not endured half what mother did,” 
she sald, smiling fatotly. 

She spoke of her adopted mother, Emilie Da 
Mortimer, whose memory was so dear to her. 

‘*T suppose you heard of Nathanfel’s death?” 
Maggie ssid, after a pause, “ Driok killed him 
at last. Well, I can’) say I am sorry; he was a 
brate to you.” 

The Mottes stayed a week, and Vera wae giad 
to be with her ataunch, true, loving friend. 

“Thank Heaven! you are happy, Magete,’” sho 
sald, ae they parted, “for you deserve it every 
bit, dear.” 

* Aa! yon will be happy some day,” Maggie 
replied ; ‘* won’: ahe, Wenty!"’ 

“ Yes, by Jove { she will ; she shoali,’’ was Mr. 
Motte’s emphatic cenciuston, and then they 
gilded away out of the tiny station back to 
London, 

Amy was sorry that Maggies had to go, for 
Vera seemed sven more depressed sad Ili after 
that wisit than before 

She preferred to sit and walk slone, and all at 
once the natural sweetness and courage of her 
nature seemed gone, 

**T am weary,” she sald to herself, ‘so weary | 
When will the end come?” 

The end wae nearer than she thought. 

One afternoon ae she put on her cloak and hab 
Amy sald to her, lightly, — 

“Vera, they say in the village that Lord 
Vivian has come to Beaconsawold for a few 
days.” 

“ Has he!” Vera answered, the colour fleeting 
into her face for an instant. 

“ He may call here. if you are out, have you 
any message!” 

"No, none,” 

And Vera went rapidiy from the house, 

“TI could nob meet him, hear from his lips the 
truth of Rex’s faleeness, Are they married yet, 
I wonder? Heaven knows I wish them all 
happiness!” 

She chose by accident the path across the rough 
moor that she had taken the day Tom Wateon 
had knelt at her feet to thank her, and Lady 
Anice had sveered at hersorudely, She went on 
till she reached the seme hollow and the very 
sarae spot on which she had rested that day, 

It was just growing to a year sloce that time, 

“A year! Will all years be as long, aa 
horrible?” she wondered, vaguely. 

Tired with her walk she sank on to the ground 
and rested back, and gradually the fatigue grew 
upon her till, soothed by the warm autumn 
breeze, her eyes closed, and she sank into a soft, 
gentis 

The minutes passed. Vera was unconscious of 
anght bat her dreams, unconscious that a man 
was striding across the moor, having deecried her 
figare in the distance, and was now standing 
gezing down upon her in a state of remorse, 
anxiety, and te love. 

“My own sweet darling!” said Rox to himself, 
as he took his fill of the frail, lovely face, ‘‘ how 
you have suffered, and I have not been near ! 
Ah! fate has, Indeed, been cruel to us, my 
Vera!” 

He bent over her gently, and whispered her 
name, 

She raised her eyes, and moved Into a slitiog 
position, A look of vague alarm came first ; 
then a sudden gleam of joy fn her star-like eyes ; 
then her head, with {ts red-gold glory of short 
curls, drooped, 

You!” was all she sald. 

“Yes, Vera; Rex, your own trae, devoted Rex, 
Ah! look ap, my darling ! Don’t tar from me. 
I know what your gentle heart has snftered, what 
you have anbaved from what looked like my 





cruelty. Vers, giveme your band, Ah! that is 
well. You trust me? Come to my heart, 
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MADGE LOOKED BACK SUDDENLY AT LOBD DUNMOOR; HER PALLID LIPS REFUSED TO. OPEN, 


dearest, while I tell you the tale of treachery 
that bas nearly broken both our hearts.”’ 

Treachery,” murmared Vera, 

Unconsclously she yielded to the joy of his 
presence, his arm stole round her, and she was 
once more resting against his breast, 

Rex pressed bis lips to her brow. 

“Monchs ago, my own, when I was away, 
thinking of you every hour of the day, I got this 
letter ; mark it well.” 

Vers gazed at it, 

“I never wrote you a letter,” she sald, in- 
volantartly, ae her eyes rested ou the writing. 

"T know that now, but then—Heaven forgive 
me for doubting you, my darling—I thoughs it 
came from you. In ft you told me curtly that 
you a0 longer loved me, that you loved Dunmoor 
iastead, and were to be his wife before the year 
was out,” 

“ Who could have done this!” cried Vera. 

Qaivering with emotion she would bave moved 
from his arms, but he drew her closer still, 

No, no, don’) move Mili I have told you all 
Ah! Vera, what doI not deserve for doubting 
your faith and loyalty even for an instant 1” 

Words of self-reproach were trembling on her 
lips, too, but he went on galetly,— 

** Yesterday I came down here with Eric, I 
knew you were here, and though I deemed you 
lost to me for ever I was nob strong enoogh to 
reaist the temptation of seeing you once again. 
My courage was not tried so terribly; for this 
xnorning, Vera, another letter came to me for- 
warded from London.” 

“Yes,” whe breathed rather than epoks. 

‘To was signed Bianche Ganyanl, and was a 
fall confession. The letter I received was o 
fergery—-vhe etory of my gift to her and the In- 
sinuations that we wers betrothed a plot of her 
taother’s te give you peln."’ 

“She succeeded, indeed, only two well,” Vera 
eald, with a shiver of recollection. “Bat oh} 
Rex, I was wrong ; I should have known you 
better.” 

He bent his head and kisead her Ups silently, 


and they’stood lost in the joy of that moment 
till Vera, fatigued by the sudden reaction; 
released herself from his hold and sank with a 
sigh on to the mound agaln, 

"T feel sorry for that girl with euch a mother, 
Rex,” she eald, after she had read Bianche’s 
letter throvgh. 

** Yee,” Rex pus his foot on the mound and 
leaned forward op his elbow, gszing tenderly at 
his fair love, “ Fortunately, she is freed from 
that wretch, You have heard of De Boules’ 
death, It seems that this woman had slways 
some hold over him, and was the immediate 
cause of his death. Through jealousy she gave 
secret information to a Nihlitstic scclety who 
regarded him as a traitor, Then when she 
found the man she loved—if love were a thing 
capable to her—destroyed, she went nearly mad, 
and eventually put an end to her life—and 
what a life!” 

“ And Blanche—what of her 1” 

"She has been adopted by a clergyman’s 
widow, and will be happy, I hope. She has 

pointe, and was her mother’s tool.” 

‘© We must be kind to her, Rex,” whiepered 
Vera. 

He was silent, 

** Yer, I know she caused our misery, but 
that is gone now, and we ean affurd to be 
generous ;" then, with s sudden, passionate 
burst Vera sald, ‘Oh! thank Heaven you 
have come back to me, Rex; it was & weary, 
weary time.” 

And his answer wae a tender smile and 
kiss. 

. * * ¥ * o 

Moretoun Hall is once more untenanied, Lady 
Anice has gone back to her father’s house, 
changed by sudden calamity and sorrow from a 
vain, frivolous butterfly te a woman with a 
woman's heart. Her remorse lives with her as 
keenly, as ever, and though as time wears on 
eultors knee) at her feet she refuses one and o1), 





‘*T broke Kelth’s heart,” she ssys, when che 


. 


# 


and Madge meet. “I could never forget his 
memory and my wrong.” 

Avd Madge Darniey’s reply {se to bend forward 
and bles the fair, prevty face, 

“ Your wrong has been forgiven, Anice,” she 
always whispers. 

The two women are close friends. That night 
of horror was the first link in the chain that held 


them together, 
‘*Poor Anice! I am sorry for her," Madge 
says sometimes to her husband, 


“* Yes, she is altered, indeed, I little thought 
there was so much good in her, It was you, my 
darling, who brought [t out,” 

“Rex, you resily think too highly of me,” 
whispers the lovely young wife. 

“Dol” he answers, as he gezss Into her face. 
"No. no, my Vera, that is imposetble for you are 
not ® woman, bat an angel from Heaven, my 
darling |” 

(THE END.] 








Ar Coventry it used to be the custom to eat 
what were called God's cakes on New Year's 
Day. They were of triangular 
an inch thick, and filled with 
meat, 

Tr is well known that the Prince of Wales le an 
exceedingly liberal man whenever Roya! charity is 
concerned. Bat probably the smallest donatior 
that the Prince of Wales ever gave to a move- 
ment which had his direct patronage aod sp- 
proval was the modest half-crown with which be 
headed the subscription list in connection with 
the fand for defraying the cost of a buet of Lord 
Souffield, Provincial Grand Master of the Norfolk 
Freemasons, The object of His Royal Highness 
in Mmiting bis donation to the sum named was In 
order that all the brethren in the province might 
subscribe, for of course it would, under the cir- 


; 





curnstancer, not have been proper for any of the 
brethren to have exceeded this amount. \ 
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CHAPTER L 
“ scamp,” 


“Scamp ! Seamp! where are you!” cried » 
pleasant, manly volce; bat there was not the 
faintest response, for “ Scamp,” otherwise Adela 
Thorndyke, was deep in a sensational novel, and 
had no mind to be disturbed, even by her father, 

"Toomas, what has become of Mies Adela }” 
he asked of the old gardener, who had lived at 
the Rectory with bim before Adela was born. 

A white band parted the leaves of an ancient 
walnut tree, and » dainvy Index finger was 
shaken at the factotum warningly, even menac- 
ingly ; ree Sapam of Winethorpe was not a 
man to be trifled with, except by one person, his 
daughter Scamp, his one and ploy and it must 
be added, spotis child; acd although Thomas saw 
the warning hand he dared not easy he did not 
know where the young lady war. 

He pushed back his hat, and screwed ap his 
month gravely, and raiked his honest eyes to his 
master’s face, 

" Mise Ad'la’s somew'sre about, sir,” he sald, 
“ Maybe she won’s be long.” 

“ Come, no prevarication, Thomas ; you know 
where she is! and the keen grey orte of the 
clergyman, who bad once been an « flicer, fixed 
upon bim relentlessly. 

" Maybe, sir,” he returned, reluctantly ; " but, 
you see, Mies Ad’ia has ears, and if she wanted 
to come-———” ; 

“I believe you have let her go up that tree 
again,” said the Rector, hotly. 

‘Me let her!” answered the old man, In 


A middle-aged Indy here joined the Rector, 
malkog by the side of » tal, ae adhe tlre 
nome five and-thirty years of oge, whose 





! WHO'S UP THERE?” CRIED THE RECTOR'S VOICE FROM BELOW. 


hair was dark and close.cropped, his features fine 
and well chiselled, while his soft brown mous- 
tache could not hide the sweet grave mouth ; his 
eyes were large and hazel In hue, black-lashed, 
and earnest in expression. 

** My dear,” said the Rector, irritably, “ I be- 
Heve Adela to be up in that tree, and I have 
sald I won't have it, over and over again. One 
of these days she'll break her neck, and who 
would have thought ft? It was easier to keepya 
whole regiment io order than that slip of a girl. 
gm Se ary Ses Atcha 4 


an 
sneak!” cried a bright, mellow, 
and the yellow paper-covered novel 
came whirling at the old man’s head. 

and the book bit Mr. 


while, : 

"Well, it to me, then, and I'll find out 
to whom it does belong, and they shall have a 
spice of my mind upon the subject,” and he 
began to turn the leaves over with a quick 


A sadden commotion was heard fo the tree, 
and the leaves commenced to quiver, the boughs 
to shake, and a bright cepidgle face peeped out 
from the branches. 


"Les me have ib back, dad!” sald Adela, 
coaxingly. “I know you will, for you are 
—s old pet, and never refuse me any- 

ng.” 





" Nothing that is for your good, Scamp,” he 
replied, the clouds passing from his brow, and 
then he turned, with a smile, to bis friend. 

“Did you ever know euch a little witch }” be 
laughed. “Ab! Egerton, you’re Jucky nod to 
have a daughter like Scamp to worry you.” 

“It thas fs Scamp, I don’t think I should 
object,” sald Osptain Egerton, his eyes fixed on 
the beautifal, animated face, framed in thu 
tender green of the walnut jeaves, 

A golden-brown, curly head which the tur 
had caught and turned to barnished gold, a pair 
of laughing biue eyes, set in dark curved lashes 
with a ‘ook of defiance in them. Two coral-red 
cuplidor: lips, and a row of pearl-like teeth—» 
fair, white skin, fiecked with a golden freckle, 
and cheéks which glowed with health and 


strength. 

“Did you ever see such a witch?” repoated 
her father, looking at her with loving pride. 
“Adula, whose book is this? I mean to 
know!" 

When Mr, Thorndyke called her Adela, she 
knew he meant to try and be firm with her, 
and that there wonld be the semblance of a 
battle between them, and she made a matinous 
moue ; 

Then the remembrance came to her that there 
was a name on one of the first psgee of the book, 
and she determined thad her favner should nov 
see it. 

The lovely vision vanished, and a violent 
scrambling took place among the verdant leaver, 
and in a few moments the git! swung berself 
down with » graceful movement and marveilous 
aglilsy, and descended upon the Rector with out- 

arms, which she threw around his 
neck, and kissed him on cheeks and brow ; then, 
as if purely by accident, she took the book from 
his hand, and he never saw that he was van- 


qutahed. 

Mrs. Thorndyke recognised the fact, and 
smiled, for thus the battle generally ended be- 
tween ber husband and daughter. 

“ Egerton,” he sald, “les me introduce you to 
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my girl,” and turning to her, he added, “ you 
have often heard me speak of Captain Egerton, 
Scamp, have you not?” 

“Often,” she anewered ; “bat I expected to 
eae an old fellow like——,"’ and she healtated and 
blushed, 

“Like me, eh!" laughed Mr, Thorndyke, 
“You see she is truthful, if not polite, Eyer- 
ton!” 

"TY would rather see it eo than the other way. 
And zo, Miss Scamp, you have heard of me? and 
I have very, very often heard of you ; so we 
must be friends.” 

“Mast wet” ehe asked, studying his face, 
667 shall like that,” 

“Forward young puss!” sald her father, 
pulling her hair. 

“Not forward, Thorndyke, honest ; and now, 
young lady,” be added, “are you nod going to 
shake hands ¢” 

“No, I wasn’t, becaase mine are all dirty from 
climbing the tree,” she lsaghed. 

“T rather like clean dirt,” he sald, joining In 
her merriment. 

** Now, look here, Adela,” began her father, 
aternly, ‘‘ you are too old for tree-climbing, and 
I won't have ft!” 

“Too old to climb trees,3 and too young to 
read books 1” she exclaimed, piteously. “ Why, 
dad, where Is my fan to come in?” 

* Bless me, child, are there not plenty of 
other things to dof” 

Nothing but riding Peggy barebacked, and 
you say I am too old for that ; in fact, Iam elther 
ne veut or too old for everything I care 
to do!” 

“Why, Dela, there’s tennis, and badminton, 
and bowls, and you may ride on Peggy as often 
as you like with a saddle, and read the books 
your father chooses for you, and sit in the ten», 
or under the verandah. There are plenty of 
things to amuse you, dear child!’ safd Mrs. 
‘Thorndyke, 

“Tennis fs too tiring, unless you have some- 
one to pick up the balls,” she returned, shaking 
her bright bead, ‘There's always too much 
wind for badminton—-the shnuttiecocks worry you 
to death. I don’t care for bowls ; 1t makes your 
back ache, I hate riding with a saddle, it’s too 
tame; you might as well ait in an armchair at 
home, As for books of dad’s choosing,”—she 
shragged her well-ehaped shoulders with an ex- 
preasive gesture—“ the less we say about them 
the better. As for the tent, {t’s stifling ; and the 
verandah fe so dranghty it gives you a stiff neck 
fora month, Not one of thoee things will amuse 
me one Httle bit, mother mine; but I do lovea 
alce book in my snug corner {x the dear old tree,” 
ahe added with a smile, 

“Simply because you are told not to do it,” 
gala her father, warmly. ‘‘ Well, I hope you will 
outgrow your perversity, Adela; {t is the fault 
you should conquer. For the rest, I have no 
complaint against you. You are a dear, good 

1. Why, where fa that book :” 

Bat Adela Thorndyke was ont of earshot, or 
pretended to be, and was ranning with ficet ateps 
across the lawn. 

It is to screen someone else, not herself, she 
has carried off that volume. I have said I will 
not have books Jent her until I have seen them ; 
but che geta them, nevertheless, somehow-— 
wheedles them out of someone, I suppore,” 

“Tam certain she would ont of me,” laughed 
the Captain, “' regardless of what you might say 
to me on the subject. If I am to stay here, 
Thorndyke, I warn you that your Scamp will be 
able to lead me away. I shail fiod myself sit- 
ting up in that tree with her before a week is 
our.” 

They all laughed at the {dea ; bub {t soon came 
about, for all that, 





CHAPTER Ii. 

“ yprEenpDs,” 
Mr. axp Mrs. Tronnpyzce had gone ont to 
pay & round of visits, and the Captain and Adela 
had watched them drive off in the village cart 
with Peggy till they were out of sight. 


¥ 


J 


Then the girl turned suddenly, and looked at 
her companion, 
** What shall we do?” she asked. 
“Anything you like,” be responded. “I’m at 
service.” 


your . 

“Really? Or te that politeness?” 

"Really! I'll do whatever you aek me—f St 
be to tora Oatherine wheels Ifke the street arabe 
for your amusement. I learnt the accomplishment 
when I was a boy.” 

She clapped her hands. 

“TI shouid like to see you—but I won't ask 
that, for you were wounded in'the head, were 
you not # and [t might make you Ill,” 

“Jo's more than likely,” be laughed, ‘I 
forget I am cracked china sometimes.” 

“And, besides, you are too tall and dignified 
for that sort of thing. I shonldn’t like you if 
you looked ridiculous.” 

“Then you do like me, Adela?” he sald, 
eagerly. 

Rk course Iido ; you're a dear, and awfally 
nD ” 

They were walking round the garden now, and 
she stopped before # rose tree and placked him a 
lovely bad, and placed it in his button-hole, 
with the {unocent freedom of a child. 

“There ! now it is your tarn to give {me one, 
Captain,” she said merrily. 

He turned to a syrings bush laden with white 
flowers, filling the alr with ite sweetness, and 
yy eprey. ° . 

si are orange blossoms for you, Scamp, 
he sald softly. we r 


like the smell of tobacco out-of doors.” 

“IT shouldn’t mind a weed at all,” he ad- 
mitted, 

“Go up to my parlour,” she suggested ; “ {t’s 
quite a little room—place one foot there, and 
another there, catch hold of that bough, and you 
will find it quite easy.” 

He caught her young enthusiasm, and obeyed 
her to the letter, and was soon looking down. 

"What « delightful place!” he said. “ Are 
you not comfog up, Scamp ?” 

She ascended with far greater case than he had 
done, with cat-like grace; and in a few moments 
they were seated side by side apon the leafy 
throne which the girl so loved—he contentedly 
enjoying a cigar, while she sat by, watching the 
white smoke curl up through the branches, 

He caught sight of the book which had been 
the subjoct of dispute between her and her father, 
stuck In a crevice in the tree, and took it ap; 
and as he did so, the leaves opened, and he read 
upon the first page the name of Horace Lake, and 
his eyes rested upon the words. 

"Who fe Horace Lake, Adela?” he asked, 
strange shade of disappointment crossing his 
“ew and an equally strange pain contracting his 


rt. 

“ He’s an awfully jolly fellow!” she returned 
with animation. “And he does no end of things 
wh me, I cannot think what I should do without 


“Oh, Indeed! An how old Is this paragon ?” 

*' He is about twenty,” r 

* And you?” , 

“I'm fifteen, Bat I thought {t wasn’t polite to 
ask ladies their ages !” 

“ Doyou wish me to be polite, Adela ?” 

She sat still a moment thinking. Her large 
eyes looking into vacancy—eelf-abecrbed, He 
laid bis hand upon her arm, and she looked up at 


him. 
arcs t” be og sh ernst rae i 
want you to always jast what 
she answered, with a poo. ? e rai 
** A pretty compliment, Scamp,” he said, wi 
& brightened look, ‘“ Never, never more nor less 
to you than Iam now! Is that your wish?” 
“ Certainly never less!” And then she hesl- 
tated, bad turned her bright eyes to his frankly. 
“TI want you to promise that we shall always 
be friends!” she went on eagerly, “I know 








you're a great deal older, and all that, bat [ like 
you, and I don’s care for many people !” 

“Of course, we will be friends, Scamp. We 
are friends. my child, and will remain #0, 80 long 
as you will let the compact last.” And he tock 
her hand and held it in a firm claep, 

Saddenly she broke out intoa merry langh. 
“Do you know you are encouraging me In dis. 
obedience 1” she asked, 

“I knew I should it ever I were pnt to the 
oy he said, laughing too, “I told Thorndyke 
80 

“Told father? And what did he say }” 

" He didn’t say much, He thought {t was fun, 
but I knew it was earnest.” » 

Again she relapsed into the transcendental 
mood, and as quietly broke It with the bright 
u ce, 


pturned glan 
* You won't split upon Horace, will you? You 
shouldn’t have seen the book tf I had not théught 
Leould trust you!” 
“You can trast me. The name of Horace 


them with such childiike grace and ease, looking 
so bright and happy the while, that he could not 
quarrel with them in her. 

“Who ht you slang, young lady?” he 


"Papa would call that talking nonsense,” she | quired, y. 
replied, shaking her sunny head, “' because they Mth edly 5 you may i laughed. 
are not, and you know ft, et Egerton. “Nor : hen hears 
sdendl tine te densi ye ane enebears Not exactly; mother yey patient—bat 
“Don't you want to smoke 1” she asked. “| "NGrhen why do you use th litle women Tt 


cannot add to your happiness, and from your 
account it diminishes thet of your parents |” 

“Nob a bit of ft, I torment them, and they 
enjoy ft ; It fs like being tickled with a feather— 
some people delight in it. Dad and mam do in 
my naughtiness ; they would be quite lost with- 
outit, As to slang, I simply love it ; if we are to 
be friends you must not expect me to be sedate, 
and sit on my hind legs allday. I couldn’t do it 
for anyone, not even for you |” 

" Not for Horace?” he asked, 

" Horace!” and she broke out Into merriment. 
“Why, he likes {t ; he has taught me all the 
mischief I know !” 


“Oh! has he? You seem an apt pupil!” 
retorted Captain Egerton, amusement and annoy- 
ance straggling for the in his mind, 

“*T am,” ahe admitted, * because I enjoy {t so 
much |” 

“* Enfant terrible /” he sighed. 

By the bye,” ssid Adele, reflectively, ‘' you 
bave broken your word!" 

““T have! How!” 

“You said the name of Horace should not pass 
your lips, and it has!” 

“Oh! I didn’t mean to you, child 1” 

"Well, then you're forgiven—but to no one 

mind!” 


“ And what is this paragon of perfection like!” 
asked Ceci), somewhat bitterly. 

I never said he was perfection ! I said he was 
awfully jolly,and so he is!” 

‘Weil! what is he like 1” 

“Tike? Not atall like you!” . 

“ That is only telling me what he is not like ! 

"Oh! I see, I must mind my P's and Q's with 
you, Mr. Severity ; you're nearly as bad as Mrs. 
Jackson, who comes here sometimes !” 

“ And what does Mrs, Jackson do?” 

“Do! Why, she’s an ae and — me 
upon every possible occasion. you know apy 
authors? Save me from them !” 

" Yes, I know a few.” 

“| What do you think of them *” 

" T generally find them inclined to be sflent and 
reserved ; people are too apt to try and draw them 
ont, and mabe avhew of tem, I taney, andl 07 
ideas for 


resent {t, and their books!" 
Dap ae ‘eckson would |” 
en began again,— a 
“ Don’t they ever try to edit you?” 
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‘No | I suppose they thick I am past it!” 

*'T shonld be glad if Mrs, Jackson would think 
that of me,” sald Adela, 

“Naughty Scamp! You should wish to be 
improved,” 

“Should I?” she ingulred naively. “ Well, I 
don’t—I like being naughty best. ‘No one would 
love me half so well if l were nota Scamp. If I 
were tractable and obedient everyone would say 
{ was very good girl, and therethe matter would 
end; there would be no farther interest In me, 
you eee; but it’s a Motle excitement for every- 
one toscold me, and forgive me, and all that, both 
for them and for me. It must be very oppressive 
to be a saint |” 

"Is never struck’ me In that light before,” 
laughed Cecil ; “but now you mention it, there 
is somet fn the {des. Tne wild son fs always 
the mother’s favourite, I do believe.” 

Bi sda nnd rvahay agers mpd yr te 
parable down to me, the naughty one gets all the 

the bad little anima! got carried, and all 
the rest had to trudge homs on foot,” 

“So I suppose you never mean to try and be- 
come a model young woman }”’ 

. "Not L I should bore myself terribiy, 

how Horace and Lilien would laugh at me!” 

" And who Is Liifan?” 

“Ohl she's s chum of mine, too. Lillan Free- 
mantle her name fs, and she's a very pretty girl 
indeed. eee | you can’t see her; but she’s 

he is the daughter of Sir 

Richard Freemantle of Marsden Hall, and he's 

an old tartar, He would make a nun of Lilian if 

he dared, and if ib were not for me the poor girl 

would be crushed ; bat I am wicked enough for 
two, and help her when she wants {t.”” 

“] hope you don’t lead her Into mischief, 


Ot course I do when I can, Sir Richard 
won't let her see anyone but ourselves, and fondly 
thinks she cannot take any harm under the 
Rector’s wing, and when he is here I’m as demure 
a4 & mouse,” 

“I didn’t know mice were demure,” 

“Now you're editing! I didn’o think you 
would be so nesty. You're as bad as Mea. 
re ql 

A hat, " 

“Well, nearly. In fact, I'm not sure you're 
nob worse, because, you know, we're friends.” 

“And do you think friends ought never to 
correct each other, little one ” 

“Nover, They ought. to think whatever the 
other does is right, and accspt thelr acte and 
sayings without question. That is my idea of 
friendship,” she sald, warmly, ‘‘and so {t fs 
Lillan’s too.” 

‘' And Horace’s 1” 

" Yes, and Horace’s,” 
en ft is nod mine, Adela,” and he was 

t. 


The gir] sat still, ering his words, and he 
gently blew away cloudlets of white vapour 
— unconcerned look. 

e@ hoped he would begin to again ; 
nn oe not, and ciurenten ae betng 


q 
“What fs yours 1” she inquired at 


length. - 
“My what?” he answered, with apparent 
Indifierence. ‘ 


She flushed, 

“On, if you have so soon forgotten {t does nob 
taatter 1” she sald, vexedly. P 

“ And if I have not forgotten f” 

“Theg you're a horror |’ she retorted. spring- 
ing up, “and I'm off.” 

He stretched out his hand and stayed her. 

“ Where are you going, Scamp?” 

“ Any where away from you; I don’t care 


“Then you may ax well alt down again.” 
Sie healtated. 

She didn't really want to go; she would much 
Prefer to spend the rest of the afternoon by his 
Will goatee if Aspens al 

you stay you my 

friendehi *” he asked, mile, drawing 
towards btm, seg «4 


" Yes, if you will do that,” and his amile was 
teflected upon her face. 
“ Well, ait down, little one, and I'll try ; bat 





Um not good at patting my thoughts upon such 
subjects into shape.” , 

He took a long pull at his weed, as {f to draw 
fospiration from iv, and began,— 

“Ido not consider a friend shuts his eyes to 
obvious faults.” 

"That ts telling me what you do not consider 
friendship, not what you do!” she retorted, 
severely, repeating his own words, 

" Mocking bird!” he laughed, “ you’ve scattered 
all my ideas, and they were sublime! Yon’l! 
never now hear the grand Image under which I 
was about to paint my wingless Capid.” 

“Oh! a sort of lost chord, eh! Well, if this 
{is the way you keep your promises I won't trust 
you agafo,” and once more she arose, then as 
suddenly stopped. 

“Waat do you mean by a wingless Cupid, 
Captain Egerton }” 

“Do you not know the lines, —~ 


' Friendship ts love without wings ?' 


That will do for my -definition, Scamp. Love 
may be blind to faults, friendship is not ; Love 
may make difficulties fly, for friendship they will 
only walk.” 

“How do you know? Have you ever been in 
a ee 


** Never! have you?” 
aoe ee {t must be such 


“Funt"' 

“Avwfal fun. Do you know I amsure I should 
torment my lover dreadfully.” 

*T can quite believe ft,” he aid, breaking out 
Into a hearty langh. “You're a perfect little 
Phyllis ; your father should have named you ro.” 

‘And what did she do! something nice?” 
she saked archly. 

“Naughty, and nice,” he returned, “Don't 
you know the mn 

** No, do you sing it? I have heard pspa say 
you have a beautiful voice.” 

“That fe very kind of him, I’m sure,” 

** Will you sing me Phyllis t” 

“ Well, I’m afraid I can’t after that.” 

“Do, please. [I want so mach to hear the 
words,” and she laid her hand upon his arm in 
to be resisted. 

He took his cigar from his Mps and Iafd it 
aside, and turning to her with a smile, sang a 
snatch of the old ballad,— 


“ Phyllis is my only joy, 
Deotipente the Sich oo sees, 
Sometimes forward, sometimes coy, 
Yet she never fails to please.” 


‘*T is very pretty,’’ she said, ‘‘ but Captafo 
Egerton, do you think I am fafthless ?” 

“I hope not, child, but who can tell? Even 
gold must be tried by fire. Of one thing I am 
certain, you will be the joy and torment of some 
poor fellow’s life one of these days.” 

“ Would you be sorry for him?” 

we know. If you loved him a little— 


** And {ff I were very fond of him?” 

**You would make him wildly happy, or In- 
tensely miserable,” he said gravely, even sadly. 

“ How old are you?” she asked, irrelevantly. 

*T am thirty-five. Why!” 

“Because you were looking a hundred jast 
now, and as though you had been a jadge on the 
gerd py life,” A 

a8 so very severe an aspect?” 

Ms — Vinegar crusts were nothing to 
you 

“You're a polite young lady.” 

“AmIt It’s to take the edge off the com- 
pliment about your voice. Go on with the song, 


Youre culty ! she asserted, looking at hi 
* You're 4 at him 
thoughtfally. “Well! you are touchy! I often 
say mach worse things than that to Horace, and 
he doesn’t mind a bit!” 

“Oh! bother Horace!” he sald, Irritably. 
“Why, certainly!” she replied, like a verii- 
able Yankes, with an exssperating laugh. 

"Tm tired of him, Whois thefellow! Does 
he live here?” 





‘If you're tired of him why do you ask?” 

“ Because I want to know, to be sure 1” 

“Well then, he fs the son of Mr. Lake, the 
solicitor, and he'll be a lawyer himself some day 
I suppose—altbough he doesn’t want to be!” 

** And what does he desire to be?” 

"Dear me,” your interest {s growing in the 
youvg meso,” ehe remarked, mockingly. 

“Not at all; bat as you are my friend, and he 
{s yours, I ought to know all about him,” 

‘Ab! thav’e a cort of logic, isn’t 11?” 

* Don’t tease, child ; yon’re too young to know 
anything about logic,” 

**No, I'm not; I can prove to you by logic 
— {v’a raining now. Horace taught me how to 

oft!” 

“ Well 1” 

"It either raine, or fb doesn’) rala. 1% doesn’t 
rafo, therefore it raioz, Do you see!” 

" Not clearly.” 

“Ah! evidently the ralo fs a Scotch mish, in 
this fastance |” 

"You're & sharp young puss !” 

“Have you only jast found {t cat?” she 
laughed, ‘“' Horace says I'm as sharp ae a blant 
needis!” 

“What a clever simile, and so new!” he re- 
torted, mockingly, “Well, and what does this 
clear-sighted young man aepire to 1” 

"Well, you sea,” eaid Adela, gravely, I don’t 
quite like to tell you |” 

“ Why ? ” 

“You might think me rude; Mr. Lake fs 
rather a wag, you sea!" 

"Do you mean Horace by Mr. Lake?” 

"No, hie father, who Is blessed with three 
sons, and he has made up bis mind what to do 
with each of them.” 

“Oh! indeed!” 

I hear’ him tell papa thet his three boys were 
totally different, and that he should place them 
ont in lite according to their abtiities |” 

‘* Wise man,” remarked the Captain, 

‘©* Horace wishes to enter the army,’ he sald 
to papa, ‘ but that will never do, he has too many 
brains for an officer-—he must go into my office, 
Tom's a rake—he will make a good zoldler. Bob's 
8 fool, and he will do for a parson ; and Horace fs 
& rogue, he’s jas> fitted for a lawyer.” 

Captain Egerton broke out into a merry peal 
of laughter. 

“The old fellow is honest, at any rate; and 
I’m blessed if there fs nots certain amount of 
troth fn what he says.” 

" Papa thioks there’s a great deal.” 

“ What, when he’s a pareon himself” 

"6 He is one from conviction, not for the sake 
of a living, as so many are, A young man hag 
an uncle a bishop, and from his cradle It is settled 
he fs to be a clergyman, no matter what hia pre 
dilections are; and, besides, you're a soldier, 
and you acknowledge that there fs a polat in the 
remark,” 

“That's trae. And so your friend fx the 
rogue of the femily ? Does your father like him, 
Adela!” 

* Yes, jast as Mr, Lake likes me. He thinks 
him a pickle, bat he can’t help liking him.” 

“Shall I see him ¢” 

“See him? no! He's at college.” 

Captain Egerton breathed more freely. 

" He would want you to tell him all about the 
campaigos you have been through {f you and he 
were to meet. He fs always drawing ded ont, 
and sometimes we have such fnteresting anec- 
dotes, until he finds out the facts, and then he 
collapses like a telescope.’ 

"That's very nataral.” 

** Bat why don’t soldiers like to talk of what 
they have gone through?” 

** Have you ever heard of braggadocio ?” 

** Rather!” 

" Well, soldiers see euch strange sights, and go 
through such marvellous experiences, that if we 
were to tell half we have seen we should get the 
credit of going In for {t,” 

**Io other words, ft ig not churlishness, bat 
modesty 1” 

“In moat men, I think.” 

"Tt wish you would go on with that song!” 
sald em suddenly dashing from one subject to 
another, 
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“ Wil you be very nice if I do?” 
‘* Very, very, most particularly nice |” 
“How will you do it, Seamp!”" he asked, 


softly. 

* Like this,” she replied, slipping her hand into 
his, ‘* Won't thateaic ?” 

‘'Exesiiently !” he laughed, as he clasped it 
in both his own. “ Bas first, child, do you know 
Iam going away tomorrow! Will you be 
sorry *”* 

* Must you go?” abe asked, her eyes upraised 
to his. 


“Daty calls.” 

TI wish Ie didn’t.” 

‘€ Then-you like me to be with you!” 

*' Awfuily, and espescially up bere in my own 
d o.” 


green ce 

‘SI shall remember this afternoon, Scamp, as 
long as I live.” 

“T expect I shall, too,” 

* You are nob sure, then,” 

* Yes I am,” she acknowledged, a dimple deep- 
ening in her chin; ‘‘oniy I thoughs I'd tease 


** Phylils again! Ohiid, I wonder how ycu 
and I will meet in the tatare }” 

She looked at him in surprise, 

“Why, are you not eoming back te Wins- 
thorpe, now yon have fouod your way here 
oncs 1” she asked. 

Be shook bis head, 

" Oars te the first regiment for forelgn service. 
We may be abroad for years, and by the time I 
return I shali find you down from Winsthorpe, 
perhaps ” 

‘© Fiown from Winsthorpe!?” 

“Yes. Married, very likely—tormenting some 
fool of a parson, or rake of a soldier, or rogue of 
lawyer,” he sald, with the ghost of a smile. 

“I don’t think I shall be married,” she an- 
ewered, gravely. ‘I might be engaged.” 

© Weil, well, the ane is a prelude to vhe other, 
is 1b not 3” 

** Not necessarily,’ she returned, ‘I doubt if 
ft would ever come to that with me. Is would 
be great fan all che love-meking, and that ; but 
when {t was all made, wouldn’s iv be dreadfully 
tame work! Fancy belog expected todo echo to 
any man’s opiaious! Way, 1 should hate him 
In & week, and make myself disagreeabie, and 
then he would hate me, and that would be 
the end of the matter,” 

* Unatll you found another lover to amuse 
yourself with, eh *”’ 

‘' I suppose so,” she replied, dablously. 

“Whar a child you are!” hea said, a sudden 
light breaking out In his face. ‘' Keep a0, Scamp, 
—keep so till I come back. I shoutd like to find 
you unchspged,” he ended, with feeling. 

“Should you! I theughd you wanted me to 
be an ange! instead of a———"’ 

“Scamp !” he interrupted with a smile, 4 No, 
child, an ange! would be too flaffy for my taste, 
Do not change till I come back, and then——”’ 

* Then,”’ she repeated, queationing'y, 

** How can I telt, child—how ean I veil 1 Scamp, 
Scamp, will you promise to keep our compact of 
friendshtp ? Wili you never forget me! Caild, 
you have grown strangely dear to me |” 

" Never,” she answered, » flash rising to her 
fair young cheek. and an unwonted softness to 
her eyes, “ Cecil, you will always be one spart 
from the rest of the world to me.” 

And for the first tlme Adela Thorndyke 
peeped through the door of childhood into the 
golden fields beyond, 

A sweet chord was touched In her young heart, 
and vibrated with tender, scarcely understood 


na) ° 

“ Wale child, wait 1” he sald earnestly ; walt 
till I come back.” 

She no longer questioned what was then to 
happen—a quivering hops was turning the calld 
into @ woman, 

“Yes! I will wait,” she sald, softly. 
Then he canght ber fo bie arms, and premed 
his lips to her pure white brow. 

“ My livtle Payitis, my tele Scamp! will you 
make me hsppy or miserable!” he asked. 

“Hallo! who’s up there?” erled the Rector’s 
voice from below. 


hours had seemed short to the friends in the 
leafy parlour, The visits were paid, and Mr, 
Taorndyke and his wite haviog returned, were 
puzzled to know what had become of Captain 
Egerton and Scamp ; and so intent were these 
two upon their conversation that they failed to 
hear the Rector’s footstep as he came down the 
garden path in search of them. 

“Who's up there?” he repeated angrily, as 
= “T’. have that tree cut 
own.” 


* Don’ do that,” sald Cecil ; ft would bea 
thousand pitlee—tiv fs simply del!ghtfal up here, 
Thorndyke. Do join us ! 

“Join you?" he echoed, ‘ Has Adela dared, 
after all I said to her }” 

"Don’t repeat is, dad. I know {b 2o well by 
heart ; bat you sxe I couldn’s help it this once, 
for I was obliged to show my favourite place to 
Captain Egerton, because you know, after all you 
sald about it, he would have gone away 
I had done something dreadful ff I had not proved 
rhiny that it was entirely pre jadice on your part, 

“ Eatirely prejadice! Adela, I forbid,’’ 

" Yes, entirely prejudice,” repeated Cecil, cut- 
ting him short ‘“‘Ie ts quite a pleasant, natural 
arbour, Docome up, Rector.” | 

" Well, Egerton, if you're going to encourage 
Adela In tricks like this it is » good thing you're 
cff to-morrow.” 

“ Ab! perhaps It is ; and now I am going to ask 
& partiog favour—will you grant fo fer old lang 

ne? 

“ For old lang syne I can refuse you nothing, 
Cecil, I have not forgotten how, when a boy of 
seventeen, you carried me cuff the field of battle 
under the enemy’s fire " n- sald, softening. 

"Did het did he? Oo! 1am proud of him)” 
cried she gir) brightly. 

You !” said her ta: her in surprise. 

“Weill, my reqaest t*,” said Egerton, " that 
you will join as here for thie ores!” 

Toe Rector of Winsthorpe hesitated. 

“€Oh 1 do ; please do!” cried Scamp. “ P.sce 
one foot there, and the other there, catch hold of 
that bough, and I'll give you a hand.” Aod she 
bent down sucha brittiant face. ‘Do, you dear 
old dad ; it will be ench awful fan!” : 

A spirit of frolic seemed to come over the staid 
man, and fp another moment he waz scrambling 
up the tree In obedience to orders. 

‘*For old lang syne!” he sald, as he came 
panting to the top. “I wouldn’t have done is 
for any other man in the world.” 

** Edward,” said Mrs Toorndyke’s qulet voice, 
“ where on earth are yon?" 

‘You may well ask,” he repiled, “ Where, 
indeed? Scamp has me and Egerton up here as 
visitors, Perhsps you will join us, my dear! 
Nothing wili surp:ies me after thir,” 

** Nor me, nor me! ” chackled the old gardener, 
as be bent over his spade to hide his merriment. 

“On! Migs Ad'ian! She make everyone do as 
ehe wants,” 

Mrs. Toorndyke, declined her husband's 
friendly invitation | 


(To be continued.) 








When an Arab widow intends to marry again 
she visite the grave.of her husband the night 
before the new marriage is to ocour. She takes 
with her a donkey carryipg two goatekios of 
water, wh'c, ehe pours upon the grave, after 
kneeling and praying that the departed msy not 
be offended. 

Ar Padstow, in Cornwall, it was the custom, so 
late as 1959, for the rustica to set up s pitcher at 
8 conventend distance on the eve of the Conversion 
of Ss. Paal (Jsmaary 25°h) and to throw stones 
atit. It was called * Psut’s Pitcher Day.’ The 
pitcher was pelted aneil fo was entirely de. 
molished. Of course, joilification and drinking 
succeeded the stone-throwipg. Tis custom was 
in commemoration of the part which St. Paal 
took in the martyrdom of So. Svephen, and the 
fact that io was observed on the eve of the 
festival, and'not on the day Itself, gives It a 





For the afternoon had passed, and the long 
£ 


special signification, 





GIVE HIM BACK TO ME. 


OHAPTER XXXL 
WHO IS THE spy? 


Lapy Jans Armrract ia a beautiful dress of 
old gold broché and veivet was standing In a 
corner of the Countess of Oldthorpe’s splendid 
ball-room with the Hon. Bertie Mayne. 

There was no love lost between them, and yet 
each had tried to be especially agreeable to the 
other, perhaps because they were so terribly 
bored in consequence of the absence of someone 
els 


6. 

_ “The word hatred ought to be expunged from 
the English language,” said Lady Jane, anfurling 
her feather fan. ‘* We never have the energy to 
hate—dislike ts the utmost we can manoge in 
these days of cold calculation.” 

‘* Perhaps a cold hatred isthe most deadly of 
all, The one that calculates aud waitse—walts 
on from year to year. You could almost fancy 
the a:m uplifted, and the dagger already in 
the hand,” sald Bertie, siowly, ® quiet smile 
about his lips in spite of the gravity ef his 
words, 


Lady Jane affected to shiver. 

* You put it so graphically, it sounds as [2 yor 
were drawing on your own experience.” 

“IT am, to & certain extent—my ewn ex- 
perience of others. Is there anything deadlier 
than a woman's feeling for the anofortuvate gir! 
who cuts her out?” with o swift glance from 
under his eyelashes, 

A slight shade of colour stole up into Lady 
Jane’s checke. . 

“Jo penpy-dreadfals the rival, I believe, lr 

ly stabbed or poisoned.” 

** And io real life the same sort of thing goss 
op, only without the kaife er the atrychnine,” 

*'To real life tragedy ie the exception.” 

‘“*Do you really think so!” turning round, 
the better to watch her face. “Do wives never 
break their hearte because women will flirt with 
their husbands }”’ 

* How can I tell?” with » nervous laugh. ‘'] 
never was a wife, so my heart fe nod in danger,” 

“Then, you-see, I can generalise without 
offence,” still watching her closely. “The 
women who belong to the predatory tribes will 
have something to answer fur. If I had my way, 
the present Calcratt—tI forget his name—shou!d 
try his hand on them.” 

Mr, Mayne!” opening her eyes fn horror. 

“IT mean i,” av svgry light shining in bis own. 
“They are rank cowarde—for the wife is ev 
defenceless } If she tries to avenge herself by « 
little flirtation on her own account there's a ‘ view 
halloo” at once, and the pack {fo fall cry after 


her. 

‘*'Then I’m sure some hares like to be hanted,”’ 
trying to shake off the uncomfortable inipression 
produced by his manner. 

Bat fmmediately a vision of Violet rose before 
her, and the reports she had so seduloualy 
fostered. 

For the fature she felt she would involuntarily 
think of her rival as a poor helpless hunted hare, 
on whote trafl she had started the eager hounds. 

"Ob, yes! and pheasants like to be shot. 
We shonldn’t do it, of course, if they didn’s!” 

“* Now that’s absurd! A man’s pleasure is to 
be considered before a bird’s.”’ 

** Of course; and pleasure rules the world.” 

“Now, Mr. Mayne, confess—you are straying 
from your original subject, Are you capable of 
a fierce hatred yourselt 1” turning round to meet 
his glance with » pleyfal smile, 

“Tam, Lady Jane,” was the prompt response, 
“Theres fe one man living whom I could ese 
hanged, or skinned, or crashed to death, snd feel 
the fate too good for him!” 

“You can’t mean t}” with » little lengh. 
“ Have Lever seen him! Do I koow him!” 

‘*Ropors says you have seen bim rather oftencr 
than his wife. ‘ 

“Mr, Mayne!” with a gasp, as a flood of 
crimeon poured over her face to the very roote 
of her hair, “I—I can’t concelve whom yo 
mean |” j 
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"No, I suppose not,” very quietly ; “report 
generally lies, 1 knew you would be the last 
women on earth to stand between a mau and his 
wits.” 

“Most certainly, 
thing.” 

“You must, You and your brother pull very 
well together, don’t you” 

Instantly she was reminded of Ralph Armi- 
tage’s absard lofataation for Viclet, and her heart 
eank within her with an overpowering sense of 


shame. : 
Was ft trae that she and he, true brother and 
slater, were trying to drag the — girl 





I—I hate that sort of 


That fe vary convenient, for then you can play 
{ato each others’ hands,” with an innocent smile, 
as if he bad no such thing as a dark insinuation 
fn his mind. “Bat take my advice and don’t go 
roo far, Lady Jane, Edged tools sre interesting 
playthings, bat the sooner they are dropped the 
better,” 

“ Oertalaly ; I don’t like cutting my fiogors. 
ve oe Raiph and I have a liking for edged 
tools |” 


Mayne might be rather nice, He had a higher 
standard than most young men, and she had a 
sort of idea that to be approved by him was as 
good as an order of merit ; but now he was 

oa that she would be thankfal to get rid 


im. 

“ How can I tell?” he sald. fn answer to her 
question. “Oaly I warn you that those who 
employ edged tools against me or mine,” with a 
sigatficans emphasis to show that he really meant 
his sister, “ will find their own fingers cat before 
they know {t,” 

“IT don’s anderstand why you should warn 
me!” heughtily, theagh she understood so well 
chat every word cade her feel uncomfortable. 

“ Of course I used ‘you’ in the general sense. 
According to whar you told me jast now your 
consctence must be perfectly clear, or I could not 
have mentioned the subject. 


has got between her and her husband—not in the 
valgar sense,” as he saw her brows drawing to- 
gether. ‘I belleve she has got hold of him 
somehow, that ehe acts as@ spy on Violet's actions, 
that she perverts every friendship {nto 
something dangerous, that she eggs on another to 
jola tn this dirty game ; and between them they 
convince Sartoris that my poor sleter, instead of 
belog au augel of the celestial sort, is one of the 
fallen ones ; instead of being the model wife that 

fast 
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to herself, or if she could safely ignore 
saddens thought struck her in the midet 
confasion ; perhaps he might kaow where J 
Sartoris was, and end this gnawing anxlevy. 

“If you fied out the woman show her 
mercy, Mr. Mayne,” she said, eagerly ; ‘f 
am eure she will deserve none, I only wish 
Mc. Sartorls were here, to hear with his own ears, 
and see with hie own eyes. You don’t know 
where he is” 

Barrie Mayne conid have laughed aloud at the 
natveté of the question, bat he remalned as grave 
aé & jadge,and sald quietly; ‘‘NoIdon’s. You 
can’s ell me, can yout” 

“It How should I, when even his bankers 
kage eneanags 

"Do you mean to say were kind enough to 
ssk them? We caught ts bo gratef al me yrhed 
interest,” with « sharp look that belled the sim- 
ae question. 

r ¢ ask,” colouring deeply. ‘' But 
brother did, and the answer was that they had 
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seen nothing of Mr. Sartoris since he last went 
down to Farndon Court,” 

“* He must have drawn a cheque or two. That 
is the only way I believe they’li ever find ont if 
he fs in the land of the living.” 

"It seems he drew out a considerable sum 
before he went.” 

‘* What a prey for a pickpocket! Shall we 
take another turn, Lady Jane! You waltz so 
diviaely.” 

Lady Jane did not dare to offend Bertie Mayne, 
so she. agreed, and soon they were lost io the 
gyrating crowd. If her feet had been asc heavy 
as her heart, Mr. Mayne would have had some 
difficulty fn dragging her round the room, for he 
was no Hercules, and he disliked much exer- 
tion. He had enjoyed stabbing her quietly behind 
her moral mask, and he now chose to dance with 
he was sure that she did not like fs 
as if he were really enjoying 
Stapleton remarked, with a 
so he was, but after a fashion 


FE LF 
ha 
fect 


Lady Jane felt as if he had 
and he thought over the pro- 
of intenss satisfaction. She 
— ge thelr steps went 
together, but she gave a sigh, as of 
hen the final chords of the 
be took his arm from round 


ital spin!” he sald, with ao attempt 
thusiasm. “I felt as if we were a 
of twins, long separated, come together at last.” 
"T didn't,” she said, breathing quickly. “I 
bave nothing in common with you, nor you with 
me. I think {t must be time for sapper.” 
“ May I have the honour of taklog you in 1” 
“No, thanks. I am pledged to the veriest 
I was wondering where 


; heggeten 
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“Pil go and bant him ap.” With a low bow 
Cc and Lady Jane breathed a devout 
‘*Taank Heaven!” He had stung her consclence, 
he had wounded her self-respecs, he had rath- 
lessly dregged her back-slidinge fate the light of 
day ; he had let her eee in the plainest way that 
her hidden treacherles were known, and might 
any day be exposed before the world. On! 
where could she hide herself when the storm 
She had no husband behind whose 
strong arm to shelter herself. Her brother, by 
common report, was no doubt implicated in the 
same thing, therefore could be no good to her. 

Dozens of persone must have seen how his 
restless eyes were always seeking the door until 
Lady Stapleton came sailing in with a young girl 
in her wake, whom she had promised to chaperon, 
and Bsrtie Mayne's eloee-cropped head bringing 
up the rear. If he had jast iost all his relations 
by one swoop he could not have looked more 
tragic; and she could have shakea him for being 
such an {dict as to take the whole roomfal into 
his confidence. His voice had been quite hoarse 
ee ee 
ton’s face,— 

“ May I ask why Mrs. Sartoris hasn’t come |” 

"My niece is anfortunate enough to have a 
headache, and begs to be excused "” 

“She might have sald something else,” he 
replied, with a sneer. “ Headaches are played 
out, aren’s they?” 

"T wish they were, Ab! Lady Oldthorpe, 
lovely your rooms look!" and the widow 
her back serenely on Mr, Armitage, 
lace certain by this time that ahe 
advice Violet had sccepted the Invita- 
order to avoid persecution ; but she never 
slightest intention of faclog another 
th Relph Armitage so long as ft was 
wold ft, 

I were dead,” sald Lady Jane, 
I don’t believe there's anything 
for,” and yet the next moment she 
smile as sweetly as she 
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when ep!neterhood had 
Bertie Mayne started on search for R 
Armitage, and found him moodily medi 


_| bis brata was on fire, 





behind the errtains draping a window. Fe 
tapped him on bie arma to avtract hie attention, 
and laughed at the nervous start be gave, 

“You might be a pickpocket and T a police 
man,” he remarked, wich a smile, ‘“' Your slater 
wants you,” 

" Oh-—sh—thanks |" 

' By the bye, have you ever heard anything of 
that fellow 8». John?” Bertie asked on the spur 
of the moment, reminded of Holly Bank by the 
sight of Armitage’s face, 

‘No, he never was a friend of mlue, Why 
should I!” his face pale as death, his eyes wild 
and reetlers. 

“Don's know,” carelessly, “ but if I wore o 
friend of hia I'd have the Craanock dragged, I 
bet you a fiver he’e ab the bottom of [b!” 

“Good heavens! Wiil nothlog convince 
yout” speaking angrily to conceal bis agitation. 
‘The porter swore he went up to town.” 

“I daresay ; bub jast drop mea Sine ff you 
come acrows him. I don’t know why—but some- 
how, I take an interest fc him. You are not 
looktog well ; what's up?” 

"€ Nothing ; only bored to death, I think [ 
shall slope,” walking towards the drawing-room, 
and wishing Mr. Bertie Mayne—-a good-looking, 
irreproachable young man, the hope of mothers 
with merrlageabie daughtersa—at the vary bottom 
of & quive inaccessible cea | 


OSAPTER KXXIL 
THE 8TBANGER AT THE INN. 


Wuen Ralph Armitage went to bed that night 
Is seemed to him, in his 
wild and reckless passion, that to live any longer 
wichout the woman he loved wasimpossible, Ho 
could not exles for another day in thie state of 
uncertainty without doing something towards 
ending it. 

What that ‘something’ was to bs he would 
tell to no one. He would have hidden ft even 
from himeelf If that were possible, but a> least he 
could conceal ft from bf» sfeter, 

The next morning, having slept scarcely ten 
minutes, he started ont to do a great deal of 
business, Abont noon he wae to be seen in St. 
James's-atreet, chatting pleasantly with anyone 
who came up for a minute's goeaip, and informiug 
everyone he came acrose thats he waa running 
down into the country for a few days’ shooting, 

* Lucky fellow 1” eaid one, who wae hurrying 
off to the Treasary—one or two hours late as 
geusl, “ Not tled to a desk as [I am—take {6 out 
ab Easter, see if I don's!” ' 

“Going to the Forresters, I supposs!”’ sald 
another, with a twinge of jeslouwy. “Awfal 
shame to think I'm tled by the leg!’ 

“What are you thinking of f The Colonel's 
{no town,” rejoined Armitage, and then with a 
nod he walked on, nod having mentioned bis real 
destloation. 

That evening he sent for a cab, pnt Into it a 
smail and rather shabby portmanteaa with bis 
own hands, then got in, and was driven to Pad 
dington S:atfon, 

“Where to, sir?” asked a porter, already 
shoulderiog his portmanteau. 

" Biess me, what a fool lam!” he ejaculated, 
feapatiently, ‘I never means io come here. I 
told the fellow to drive to S: Pancras!” 

Another cab was called and started eastw 
but before he had gone more shan half-a-mile the 
direction was changed, and R.siph Armitage was 
finally deposited at Charing Orose, 

Very late the next nights fly drew up at the 
door of the ** Lion d’or,” Believille. Tne inmates 
had spparently all gons to bed, for fo that remote 
part of Auvergue the hours are primitive, but 
presently a night-capped head was thrust out of 
& window, and an animated colloqay eneued, 

The result of the colloquy was that the door 
was soon opened by a figure fn o dressing gown, 
whose oddly-shaped oll-lamp cast a broad ray of 
light on the traveller's face, 

M. Simon saw an Kogiish gentleman wich 
dark, plercing eyes and a bushy, brown beard, 
and asa visitor at that time of year was either 
a miracle or a godsend, a voluble welcome was 
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extended to him ab once, and he was absorbed 
{nto the ray of Nght, portmantesc and all, in the 
space of a minute and a balf, whilet the driver, 
anathematising everything but the liberal fare he 
had jast received, turned bis tired horses towards 
the dark and road, feeling as if he were 
shut ont from p se—for the paradise of the 
cold aud hungry must be any places where there's 
food and warmth; of the weary, where there's 
rest; of the lonely, wherever o friend's facs 
emiles a welcome, 

“Write your name fn our visitors’ book, 
monsieur, pleae,” said the landlady, the next 
morning, as she deposited a large volame on the 
table of the little salon. " We have crowds in 
the summer, for the scenery around fs magnificent, 
as monsiour can see for himssif,” with a wave of 
her hand towards the window, from which a 
splendid chain of snow-capped monuntalos was 
visible through a shower of sieet, “ Bata visitor 
at this time of year is generally past praying for, 
and it fs a blessing we do not wish to forget.” 

“You must write it yourself, medame,” he 
sald, as he turned the leaves over with a care- 
less hand. “I hart my fingers last night in the 
door of the railway carriage, and I couldn’t hold 
& pen.” 

“ Oh, but, monefeur, I will walt; thore is no 
horry.” 

“No, I don’t know how long I shall stay, 
Write, and I will spell it to you.” 

After a few protestations, Madame took up 
the pen, and wrote after his dictation ; and when 
she had ended with a final flourish, she read out, 
in her queer French accent,— 


JOHN SaRTORIS, 


of Farndon Court, 
onshire. 


“That will do; now I'll give you another 
address which you can pud In your memoran- 
dum-book, I am fond of climbing Inaccessibie 
places, and I’ve often met with serious accidenta, 
so I make [it a practice to give the name of a 
friend or a relative to the people where I am 
staying, so that they may have some one to 
appeal to if anything happens to me.” 

“Oh, but, monsleur, for the love of Heaven, 
be careful,’ cried Madame Simon, with uplifted 
hands, ‘‘or [I abail nob have a moment's reat 
when you are out of my sight.” 

"“Medame need nov sfiict herself if I roll 
from the top of the ‘ Eagle’s Neat” into the 
valley below. Life {en’t such @ pleasant bualness 
that we need cling on to Ip with both hands.” 

“ Bat, monsisur, we must all wait till she good 
Crestor calis as.” 

'* Yes ! if we've got anything to live for, Now 
take up your pen, madame, and w:ire—” slowly 
spelling the direction, ‘‘Lady Svapleton, 50, 
Brook-street, London, England. That's right,” 
inspecting it. ‘‘ You write a splendid band, Is 
{fb a mistake, or have you really got some lakes 
which are worth seeing in the bosom of the 
mountaine t” 

“Bat it’s no mistake, monsleur. Oaly jast 
bali a league from the end of the garden you 
climb Mount Pilate, and find the ‘ Devii’s 
Saucepan,’ which is so deep that no line has ever 
been found long enough to measure it, The 
story rune that a witch was drowned there, and 
when the storm-winds blow you can hear her 
shrieke; but my husband says {it’s the echoes fo 
the bollows, bat men never will believe anything 
they ought!" 

“Women belleve everything,” sald the Eng- 
Uishman, whom the reader must have already 
guessed to be Ralph Armitage ; “so they make it 
even between them. You must tell me some of 

our legends, madame ; the more horrible the 
better I shall like them.” 

Madame Simon was only too well pleased to 
comply, as her tongue had but little chance of 
exercise In the winter, excepd in rating the 
maids, or keeping her rosy-checked spouse in 
order. She sat down at Ralph’s invitation, and 
poured out a budgetful. 

There was the old miser who had his hoard 
in a cave of Mount Pilate, and let his grand- 
children etarve to death whilst he was countiog 





his louis-dors, He was murdered by bandits, 


Ed 


spurned in life. 

* You can see his grave pow, monsienr, in the 
corner of the churchyard, Father Antoine eays a 
mass for the peace of his soul once a-year for 
nothing. Ab! butthe Father Ie the beet man 
that ever had a flock to look after.” 

“ Perbaps he’s afraid of the man’s ghost troub- 
Mog bim {f be doesn’t,” remarked Ralph, with a 
eynfcal emile, 

The thought haunted him that if these good 
people could find oat bis loathsome secret he 
might be hanted outin the icy snow like the 
nameless murderer. 

When he was tired of weird stories, he asked a 
great many questions about the rataral features 
of the country round, 

“We soffer much from the cold, and a drop 
of water fe worth ite weight fn gold, In summer 
we can’t get {t without much trouble because the 
springs are dry and in the winter because they 
are frozen,” esld Madame, preparing to go, as 
she thought of the dinner, 

Ralph’s face grew thoughtfal, as if he were 
solving a difficulty. 

"I sappose the Ics fe thick on all your lakes, 
madame ?” 

‘*In general, monsleur ; bat this winter is so 
mild, You might draws cannon across the Ice 
and not break it, if ft were like Jast year; bet 
they tel! me there is only a thin coating on the 
Devil's Saucepan. Thereare hot springs, you see, 
from the old volcanoes, audit is the only place 
where the deer have a chance of quenching their 
thirst, Would monsfear like an omelette for his 
déjeuner ?” 

Monsieur would like an omelette, and some- 
thing more solid, in the ehape of meat, and a 
bottle of Burgundy. 

About three o’clock in the afternoon he sallied 
out. On his way he looked in at the bright little 
kitchen, and asked the shortest way to the top of 
Monnt Pilate, 

“Monsieur will not go there at this time of 
day?” Madame Stmon asked, in horror, ‘* It 
really is not safe-—the path is slippery, and 
the night will be upon us before you know it.” 

“Make your mind easy; I'm oniy golng to 
take a look round.” 

“Take Pierre with you, monsieur,” pofuting to 
a curly-headed boy, with a sharp sallow face and 
fotelligent eyes. 

* Thaoks, I’m an tnsoclable fellow, and prefer 
to be alone, Prepare that curious dish you 
mentioned for my dinner—I might be ravenous, 
Au revoir!” 

Replacing his cap on his head, he walked out 
into the shower of sleet with a shiver. 

Whlist Madame, left to herself, reflected that, 
considering the amount the English gentleman 
seemed to have eaten at luncheon, when more 
than haif the bacon and a large part of the loaf 
had vanished, and only s quarter of the omelette 
returned downstaire, she had better prepare not 
one dish alone, but a dinner of several courses to 
satisfy the forelgner’s inordinate appetite, 

Ib was late when, after tolling up a steep path- 
way, Ralph Armitage, struggling against wind aod 
chilling sleet, at last reached the piece of water 
+ nnsdneny earned the sobriquet of the Devil's 

ucepan. : 

It wae a curlous place—a hollow cut out of the 
hard grey rock, which rose weird and awful on 
every side, 

The hollow was filled with water of fathomless 
depth ; the water was covered with a thin sheet 
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of fce, like a plece of silver paper thrown over 9 
vanlt of death, 

The scream of a night hawk, the roar of the 
reging wind, were the only sounds, 

Ralph Armitage, white asthe snow, stood and 
shivered, whilat thoughts of life and death 
followed quick on each other’s heels through his 
troubled mind, 





CHAPTER XXXII. 
LORD B&LFEATHER IS TOO GOOD, 


Tue Haymarket Theatre was crowded from 
gallery to pit. There was not a vacant seat in the 
house, for it was the first night of a new plece, 
and public curfoslty had been stirred toan unusual 
extent by the circulation of warlons rumours 
about the leading characters of thedrama, Some 
people whispered that wel! known personages of 
modern society were hit off to the life. This was 
quite enough te fill the stalls and the boxes; 
others maintalued that the plece would be » 
genuine success, the best production of a favourite 
author, which sent a crowd toall the other avail. 
abie places, 

To a box on the grand tler sat Lady Stapleton, 
Violet Sartoris, and Mr, and Mra, Landon, Many 
eyes were drawn in thelr direction, and ardent 
gfinces shot through opera. glasses, for Violet was 
looking as lovely as ever, and Mabel like the 
sweetest of blush roses. Thelr tollettes were 
very simple, Mabel in white, and Violet in softest 
grey ; but they bad an alr which only belongs to 
those of good birth, and they attracted so much 
pom og 9 tion, possibly wécause they did not look out 

“May I come!” was telegraphed as plainly as 
possible by the young Marquis of Beifeather, and 
was anewered by a smile and a flutter of a fan, 
which brought bim as surely as a beckoning hand 
in the course of a few minutes to the back of 
Violet’s chalr, 

There he took up his post and never left it, 
rather to the disgust of Oyril, who had meant to 
have a long chat with his old friend. He had 
taken a small house in Chester-atreet, Belgravia, 
and had already formed countless plans, in which 
both Violetand Mabel were totakea part, These 
were to be discussed in the intervals between the 
acts, and Belfeather was decidedly de trop. 

Lady Jane, looking radiantly happy, as If she 
had just had an offer from the man she loved, or 
heard she had been left an enormous , wae 
in a box on the opposite side. A smile hovered 
about ber iips as ehe sat there, and her eyes 
gliivtered as if with triamph. 

Bertie Mayne would Lisave watched her narrowly 
and said that she was decidediy op to mischief, 
only, unfortanately, he was enjoylog himecif 
immeneely at s bachelor dinner a2 bie club, and 
Lady Jane was safe from his vigilance. 

Ogril was too absolutely pure-minded to suspect 
her capable of playing such an-odious part as she 
had already with regard to Violet, or else he would 
have kept hiseye upon her, and perhaps been 
startied by her expression, She looked as @iffer- 
eutas possible from the dejected Lady Jane, 
whose actions Bertle Mayne had submitted to 
surgical examination. 

There was a colour in her cheeks, not brought 
there by the blush of shame; ® light in her eyes, 
that made them sparkle with unusual brillisecy. 

She expressed herself delighted with the piay, 
as well as with the acting, and made none of those 
carping remarks, in which she generally let of 
some of the bitterness of her spirit, 

Lady Oldthorpe’s. worn face relaxed into & 
pleased expression under her daughter’s {ofluence, 
and she unbent to a certain extent with regard 
to the millionaire whom Lady Jane liked to reserve 
as the last trump to be played only in case of sn 


emergency. 

* Mrs. Sartorfs, I’m going abroad,” sald Lord 
Belfeather in a judiciously modified tone, which 
yet could not quite be a whisper. 
" Have you any particular direction {n which you 
wirnew coat One ecley b 

‘* Bow could an yourself as mo 
as you can, and come back some day to tell us all 
about it.” 

‘* You don’t understand |” and he looked vexed 
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at his effort belmg teken for a mere pleacure-vrip, 
when he was doing something that was 


mission y 

“On! Lord Belfeather, you are too good!” 
with a Hbtle catch in her breath, ‘* No, don't 
think of me, or bother yourself about fv, Iv is 
quite hopeless, and I can do nothing but wait.” 

‘* Walt, and waste the best part of your life! 
No, that you shan't if I can 
suppressed excitement. “Men addicted to sport 
sre always knocking up against each other. I’ve 
friends fn all parte of the world, shooting tigers, 
ae ps T'll write to the whole 
od, tell them to keep their for 
gour hasband, and I'll start on sie poly seer’ as 
well. Only look happy when I come back,” with 
his smile ; ** that is all I ack.” 

"No, Lord Belfeather. I'm not a monster of 
selfishness, I-—TI teally can’s allow {t,” atrng- 


gling for composure. 
a ae a ere Well, Ti 
rey, as @ re then you 
a ee am velfsh as oval.” 4 
you tell me of somethi 
tesead bole gon ta carte” ” 
*Qall me Belfeather when I come back,” in 
the lowest of tones ; “and consider me your 


“With all my heart, Oh! Heaven grant 
you success,” with trembling lips. ‘* You 
remember what I sald at Tae Willows!” 

“ Every word,” 

Py ems bs = Se Nag, pan him that. Bat 
what am I say course, you mustn't 
What would the Dachess sayt” ae 

“She would be delighted. Her one hobby is 
travelling. She says it opens the mind. Now, 
if she said the parse, I'd quite agree with her.” 

"Think of all you would have to,give up!” 

“Tb (P= a om A should go,” his voice 
scarcely —I might fiod my wa 
oe to Brook-street that I might Gennes 


She looked tnto his boyish face, intending to 
flash a swift denial, but ehe saw such fond and 
earnest admiration in his eyes that her Isshes 
dropped on barning cheeks, and the worde re- 
pe oe And this boy ~<a 
en on a uest 
ae ’ ws 

ave you no other commissions for me!” 
he said, lightly, the next moment. "I’ve a 
wonderful eye for a pretty bonnet; and as to 
Gloves, no one can chead me. Are you iil!” in 
a sudden tone of alarm. 

She leant back in her chair, white and nerve- 
less. The thought of a real active search for her 
husband, with the wild hope that it excited in her 
heart, was too much for her, Her heart throbbed 
ats galloping pace, and then seemed to stand 
still, whilet the bright lights in the chandeliers 
= to come nearer and nearer to her 

“ Let me take you out. You wani a breath of 
Se pant Ossth, whe See sintge on the watch to 
® 


: 
fe 


~ Hf 

Fie. 
fete 
pric 
sae 
ibd 


cab, whilet Oyril 
Violet, He was 
could have Upset her. 
Belfeather, for a young man—and a 
patel crn eng wl. talking 
earnea and Violet had listened 
Tapt pve weeny —" 
Pi re have betted half-a-raflifon that she 
one smallest particalar abou 
plot of the play, oe 


r 
1 
_EE 


é 
: 





Iv was strange, and if disturbed him in his 
chosen characcer of faithful watch. dog. 

Firat, there was that fellow Sx, John, who 
gained such an extraordinary iofiaence over her, 
and this boy seemed to be following rapidly in 
the same line, 

Had those terrible bouts of brain-fever changed 
her disposition entirely? He contrasted her 
present ways with the life of absolute seclusion 
at ths Pciory, Then she would not even ask him 
to stay for « friendly dinner ; now she was ready 
bo receive anybody. 

True, she was now living under her aunt's 
chapsronage, which made all the difference ; but 
the wish for sollsade had gone, as well as that 
proud standing aloof from the world which he 
te ene superior to the rest of 

80x, 
Though theee thoughts were fretting him at 
the moment, his manner to her was as gentle and 
tender as possible. 

He stood before her to shield her from the 
draught, looking down with kindly eyss into 
her white face to see if she were better, but 
taking care not to fidget her with constant 
queetions, 

There were plenty of people about, and the 
doors were continually opeviog and shutting 
again with a loud slam. Many amused glances 
were cast In their direction, and one young 
masher nudged another with the remark,— 

I’m dashed if that isn’) a regular case of 
spoons!” 

Cyril heard it, and glared at the speaker, but 
at the same time Belfeather came hurrying back, 
quite out of breath, to say that he couldn’ see 
the carriage anywhere, so had been obliged to 
we Lady Seal ‘carriage |” cried the h 

” y Stapleton’s x oarae 
volce of a ilnkeman. 

*T gave the name of Stapleton—thought It as 
well,” whiapered the is. 

Violets was handed into the cab, Ogril took his 
place beside her. Belfeather shut the door, 
darted one glance of envy at her escort, raleed 
his hat, and went back into the theatre, having 
promised to see after the others. 

A beavy sigh, followed by a muttered curse, 
broke from s man who was paseing,— 

“And that fs the woman whom I fancied diz- 
consolate |” 


— 


CHAPTER XXXIV, 
“WOULD I WERE A crete!” 


“Now, my dear Violet, I fosist upon your 
enjoying yourself to-night!" satd Lady Staple- 
ton, with a cheerful smile. You are to forget 
everything that is unpleasant, You are to faucy 
yourself a girlagaln. You may flirt if you like, 
jast for once, if you will promise not to go too 
rid aud you are absolutely to dance every 

ce. 


“ Aantle, what are you thinking of t"’ 

“Of you, child! I want that harum-scarnm 
boy, Lord Belfeather, to enjoy his last evening in 
Eogland ; 1 want poor old Cyril to be re-aceured 


} @ to your lively proclivities; I want you to 


prove to the world that you are not a broken- 
, deserted woman,” her tone growing 


grave. 

* Bat supposing I am?” with a deep sigh. 
"Pm not going to suppose anything of the 

” briskly. ‘‘ You are young, you are not in 
debt, you are immensely admired—what more 
can the heart of woman desire!” 

“Obl nothing, of course, 
glance at her own desolate heart, which told her 
that @ woman wanted love more than all the rest 
—love which gives the glory of the dawn to the 


saddest and poorest of lives. 


“Don’t encourage Belfeather too much ; re- 





more peace of mind if you were marked with the 
smali-pox,” 

“Thank Heaven, I’m not!” and Violet laughed 
softly, 

Beauty fe a possession that often brings the 
owner into 3) fficuities, and throws many obstacles 
into her way ; bud the woman does not exiet who 
would wililogly give it away to secure berself 
from all perils ana venptations. 

**So I'm to be a girl to-night !” Violet sald to 
herself, as she stood before the long mirror, in 
which her own fair image was reflecred. ‘ Let 
me fancy myself free—my name sti!! Mayne—my 
heart as light as in used to be when Gertrade and 
I played ab being baliet-dancers in the nursery At 
home. I seems centuries ago, and hew much I 
have lived through since then |’ ending her smile 
with a sigh. 

Her dress that night was white, ornamented 
with heartseases, ehaded from violet to mauve, and 
gradaated from the size of an ordinary saucer to 
that of a half. crown. , 

They looked exceedingly pretty amongst the 
folds of exquisite white lace, and shere wast 
slighs tinge of pink io her softly rounded chesks 
which gave the finishing touch to her beauty, 

Ralph Armitage was to he there, for Lady 
Stapleton in common ‘courtesy could not leave 
him out; bat both Belfeather and Oyril Landon 
had promised to act as bodyguard to the “' queen 
of the evening,” and he was not to be aliowed 
a single chance of a tée d-téie. 

Ooher partners were to be ruthlessly sacrificed 
for the sake of keeping thie pledge; and any 
amountof men would have been wiiiing to do the 
same, for Violet's face was enongh to bewilder 
both hearts and brains, . 

Lady Jane had deleyed her brotber by telling 
him the wrong number of the house where she 
had been dining, and as it was in one of those 
interminable streete in South Kensington, and 
nobody seemed to know even a next-door nelgh- 
bour, he had been obliged to drive from ove end 
of the street to the other, whilst the footman 
knocked at every door fn succession, His temper 
had not been sublime to begio with ; but he was 
in a positive fary by the time the right house 
wae actually found ; and his sister, perfectly un- 
conscious of the trick she had played him, came 
ont to him with a laughing remark about the 
time. He answered her savagely, with a loud, 
fierce oath, which made her shiver. She knew 
vhad he used to swear when something tried hia 
almost beyond endurauce, but he aiways con- 
aldered it caddish to do #o before a lady. 

And now it was a sign that someching had 
changed him terribly for she worse. What could 
ft be? He had never been quite the same since 
thas day when he stayed bebind her for a fow 
hours at the Priory ; but fv was the visit to Holly 
Bank which had seemed to have such disastrous 
consequences, He went there an ordinary Eng- 
Meh geutieman, a decend sort of brother, a toler- 
ably pleasant companion, He came back a 
morose savege, without o civil word for anybody, 
not even for his only eleter. 

Was lo a hopeless love that had altered him, or 
was there some terrible secret, as she often fau- 
cled as she watched his haggard face, and saw 
hie convalaive start at the most ordinary sounds, 
euch as a sudden kaock at the door, or eles a 
violent ring at the beil? 

Theee thoughts came pressing on her against 
her will as she eat by his side in angry ellence, 
She had apologised humbly for her mistake, and 
the apology had been so ungraclously received 
that she had sald notbing since 

The long silence, and her unpleasant thoughts, 
made the wsy seem endless ; and yet, before, she 
had felt such happiness from a secret source, 
which she had revealed to no one, that she could 
almost have sung with joy. 

The first person to welcome the brother and 
slater was Mr, Bartle Mayne, who received them 
looking as eimple and ianocent as the white rose 
fn his batton-hole, Tae colour rashed into Lady 
Jane's cheeks as she remembered her Jast conver- 
sation with him, and ehe made a dart at Lady 
Stapleton, who was standing near the door ina 
eumptaous violet velvet. 

© Had good sport?” inquired Bertie, as if on 
malice intent, although he knew nothing of that 
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: run over to France ; but, somehow, elther inten- " Landon’s got a wife |” shortly. 
; tionally or socideptally, he always trod upon the " Yes, my dearest friend.” THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 
toe that hurt Ralph Armitage. “*It I were the dearest friend I should object.” 
f ‘Not altogether bad. How well this room| “ You would object to what, Lord Belfeather ?" | 81 
} lights up!” trying to edge his way further in, | she asked, with quied dignity. hone 
only a crowd bappened to collect at the moment “Now I’ve offended you!” he exclaimed in carr’ 
round the doorway. . Oh! Mrs, Sartoris, do forgive me ; it N 
. Sir ey whe Bees dows tu | You will «fend ch if you laogh taro 
# mentor, ‘* Was it to your own or “« You will « ffend me very ma you laug jae . 
t Warwickshire 1” . ab our friendehip,” she answered gravely. ‘I GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. soon 
" ‘Not to oar own—birds so wild. My father | have known Cyril Landon all my life, and there “ 
\ and six guns went oud last week, and the bags | never wae anyone kinder or truer or better than "Ye 
1 were miserable !” he.” be ® 
4 " Bester in Warwickshire 1” “A rara avis,” with his chin in the afr, “ Shall H 
j * Yes—tin parte.” we take another turn?” Diz 
i ‘© You always go to Alcester, don’t you?” The Marquis did not enjoy it as much as the ‘Oy 
** Y—yes, generally.” last. He felt chilled and offended, It was one BREAKFAST—SUPPER. feet, 
'* How are the Manvilles |” thing to devote yourself to a beautifal woman, in “ 
"Ob ! all righe,” though he didn’t know fn the | a spirit of the purest chivalry, as her one parti- . obes 
t sang ogee Neen nae 2 eg Bortie’s face showed pwey on ea and need port dar . KEARSLEY S160 years eeeutar well 
Ht he made a wrong shot, the was already oceu withan ering 
ff 4 Pmawfally glad to hear ft!” hesald, heartily. | old friend. é WIDOW WELCH S °: 
i “I heard she was laid up with an attack of | For a little while he was unusually silent, and « FEMALE PILLS le f 
V scarlet. fever.” when he surrendered Violet to another partner | , bat 
e! “Ob! she was bad of course, I was thinking | he worked himeelf up into a pasefon as he leant be 
# of her husband. He hae capital wine,” against the wall. Jab e ’ 
i "You don't mean to say he has people to stay | To-morrow he was going to give up all his | %. .,of alt Chess B 
i. in the honse? I — ip was ebut off from all } plensant dally life, with ot gereneryg round of PF Woke dereet. © . 
b: communication, even with the ~Hliage!’ pleasure and excitement, and start on a quest an 
i? Ralph gave a sort of hunted leok round on the | which common-sense told him now as plainly as DOMESTIC SERVANTS WANT ED hw GARADA A 
' stalling faces, Would nothing deliver him from | posefble was nothing but e wild-goose chave. inicts. Advice tang be Swed tn the United Kingdom J 
this dete-tab/e man, who always seemed bent on He eas doing all this, as he thought, fn atter | from Goverament Agents and in Canada from Govern tak 
Y torturing him } unselfishness, and yet he was very wroth because | ment Agents. 8 a are also pny in vhe 
Hy "We didn’t go into the house,” he said, har- | Mrs, Sartoris would not seem disinclined to re- pr we me an » ae tren to the High £00 
i) riedly, “ we alepv at the inn,” ceive some measure of service from one who cer- | Gommissioner Lag ol 17, Vi Street, Loudon ‘ 
3 * Ob, then the quarrel’s made up! Manville | tainly bad @ prior claim. 8.W.; or to the Allan, Dominion and Elder Dempster ne? 
i told me that he would be shot ff he ever lep a} He watched Oyril Landon dancing with her, te Se. ae | their local Agents, or the Canadian at 
P friend of his set foot in that confounded hole! | and frowned “because they seemed so perfectly | Paciic Rellway Company. Pi 
" I thick ft hed something to do with the elections. | happy together, forget'ing that Violet had << ' 
ih By the bye, Mise Forrester told me a queer thing | appeared to be jast as bright when waltzing with he 
sf about Sr, Johun——” himself. alt 
sik “Ah! there’s Mra, Sartoris ! I haven’s shaken It would be Impossible to tell how many bright the 
4h. hands with her yet ” eyes watched the young Marquis while: he was 
‘f In desperation he elbowed his way through the | indulging in a most unysual bured of ill-temper. They at once check the Cough “] 
i crowd till he gatned Violet’s side, and with difi- | He took no notice of any of them, drove and remove the cause. it's 
3 culty brought a emile to his faco, instead of a | mothers to despair by not paylog the smallest iia ° N 
sp scowl, with which to greet her. attention to their daughters, astonished Lady e[nrivalled | 
a “IT have been looking forward to this for | Stapleton, who had jooked apon him as certain to f ih 
i: weeks,” ss he had the privilege of touching | be the life and soul of the evening, and delighted ‘tt One Lozenge alone relieves, ie 
Hy: a fora minute, “ Are you dancing to- | Ralph Armitage, whose furious jealousy was laid 4 Sold everywhere, Tins 1334. each. es 
ay; night?’ to rest ! 

“ Yea, my sunt fnaista,” (Zo be continued.) 

Almost before the words were out of her m 
taouth Lord Balfeather whisked her off from bee 
under his very nose, and he wae left with bis ¥ 
request for a dance unuttered. Well, he could Hawes have been seen to follow in the wake 
yew to wait, as he watched her floating round | of moving railway train, to swoop down‘on| ‘Tuzne is no amarket-place in Corea of any con- ai 
Takin this tanned small birds that were suddenly disturbed and | sequence for forelgn meats, lard, or pork. Tae ~ 

she wou ear that her husband was frightened by the noise and for the moment were | diet of the natives conslste chiefly of rice, with tt 
dead ; soon he would be able to press bis claim. | guard, fresh or salt vegetables, fish—which abound in . 
“a sy Sy Mar eta |, CBee mate Bonet | nes 
on young qais, squancer!ng | hewkerr, who carry them from house to house in Tue fountains of Paris are among the most 

y 8mount of delicious smiles apon him, for one wicker eke. baal OF @ fhe a the’ author! “ 

\ of which Relph Armitage would have paid » | Wicker crates swung over the bick of a horse, | interestlog features of the city, an suthor!- " 
i, thousand pounds ! All peddiing fa done by men on horse back or cn | ties are careful to increase their attractivencss : 
g Yeu! he was mad enough for anything to- foot, Tarkeys are driven through the streets by | whenever an opportunity arlees, An experiment 
a night; reckless as a schoolboy in the first fever You choose the turkey you want from | has been tried by whieh the waters will become 
Wi of bie passion, For one kind look from those the flock and the owner will catch !t for you. luminous, A sort of golden yellow will alone be c 
+ lovely eyes, for one kind word from those match- A NoveL and curlous test for deafness or employed ; but the waters will assume the ap- r 
a less lips, he would have perilled much; and for | *Pproaching deafness has jast bsen der: ibed by | pearance of cascades of diamends and topazee. ; 
Fa} the right to cali that beautifal face bis own he | ® Parle » , If the handle of a vibrating | The effect will be attained by means of electric 
wi had endangered his soul. tuning-fork be applied to the knee or other bony | lights and coloured glasses placed around the 
na Give me a hearteesse, for you have robbed | Portion of the human frame, the sound cannot | baelo in such @ way that the beauty of the 
ne: me of mine!” sald the Margais, with bis aeual | 5° heard by the person who possesses an unim- | fountein will not be diminished when seer by 1 

audacity paired ear, but if the ear be attscked by disease, | daylight. { 

“What would be the use? J don’t want you | then the note cau be heard distinctly. THERE Is very little hope of any young German 
to think of me when you are talking toan elegant | Coxstpenixc what the Prince and Princess of | being able to evade conscription. The 
Partstan. Jast forges me whilst you are away, | Wales have to do in the way of entertaining, and | of births and the millsary aathorities work hand 
and J shall have the charm of novelty when you | the state they must of necessity keep up, their | in hand, and a record is kept of the movements 
come back.” income {s not at all large, When the Prince was | of every citizen of the Empire. If » man enters 

“ You can sfford to spare that charm to some- | married Parllament voted him an Income of ay the responeible occapler of the house bas 
one elee,” with s look of fervent admiration, | £40,000 » year, and the Princess £10,000. | to fill upa form giving particulars of his paylog 
* You remember our compact?” This, with the addition of his Dachy of Cornwall | guest, and hand this to the locsl police wishin 

‘4 “ Yae, Lord Belfeather,” revenue, means that our future Ktog and Queen | three daye of the new-comer’s arrival, — 
hi "Abs if I eucceed that stupid title will be | have about £110 000 = year; far less than the penalty of a fine, Ci:editors svail themselves 
a dropped, and, remember, if you want me—TI| income of many Briri*h commoners. A farther | this information, and the difficulties of debtors 
pa don’s mean that,” blushing slightly, “bat if I | special grant of £36 000 » year was made to the | In finding that happy place where vhelr debse ™ 

Fy, can be of the emallest nse a telegram to Rothe- | Prince at the time the Dake of Clarence was unknown, are in consequence om 
is child, Paris, wili slways find me in course of | aboutto be married, but of this the Dake of York | creased, The Germen Army, on a peace foo & 
2 time” takes: three-foarths, snd the remainder has | consists of aboot 600000 men; bud in time - 
> “Thanks, bot I have an old friend close at | become a provision for the Royal reciplent’s | war. by calliug outthe reserve and the Landwehr, 
aa: hand.” - davghters. 4,300,000 men can be put in the field. 
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FACETIA. 


Sus: 'Don’s let people know we are on our 
honeymoon, dearest,” He: ‘Very well. You 
carry the portmanteau,” 

New Boanpzr: ‘1 see they have no bill of- 
fare here.” O.d Boarder: “ Don’t worry. You'll 
soon learn ft,” 


‘How dreadfully stout the general is getting 1” 
“ Yea, isn’t It fortunate Ovherwise he wouldn't 
be able to wear all his medais,” 

Hix: “*I kilied an awful big snake to-day.” 
Diz: “How many feet lopg was int” Hix: 
‘‘Ooe hundred and ten Inches. Snakes have no 
feet,” 

**You look bad this morning, Mr, Tamley,” 
observed the landlady. “Yea; 1 dicn’s sleep 
well last night.” ‘‘Iusomnia!” ‘' No; 1 didn’t 
go to bed.” 

BrstaNDER: ‘* Poor fellow! One of hie wounds 
fs fatal, I velievet” Policeman: “So it Is; 
bas the other wan ain’s, so he has an even 
chance.” 3 

Burrers; “ Your wife fs a buzy little women, 
Makes her own clothes, dcesn’b she?” W ffers: 
“Every stitch.” “How did you work to!” 
Always fell tn love with her dresemakers ” 

Ancry Lisurenant (<houting down speaking- 
tube to the engine-room): “Is there an idiot at 
the end of thistabe!”™ -Volce from the Eogine- 
room : ‘* Nob at thts end, vir.” 

“PoraR Expionen: ‘ What ehall I call my 
new book? ‘A Dash for the Pole?’” Pub- 
isher: “No, Osil it ‘A Dash for the Lecture 
Pistform.’ '” 

Epa: “Why did you dismiss Mr, Good. 
hears?” Bianch: “Ob, be got ao he'd rather 
eit ab home and hold my hand than take me to 
the theatre,” 

Wire: “Pa, what ie an equinox!” Pa: 
“Er—lemme see. An equine-ox! Why, er— 
it’s a sort of croes between an ox and a horse. 
Now, don’t bother me again,” 

Ctara (after a tiff): “I preeume you would 
like your ring back?” George: “ Never mind ; 
keep it. ,No other girl I know could use that 
ring, unless she wore it on her thumb,” 

“Ler me offer you myself ss a New Year's 
present, dear,” sald young Mr Goslin to her. “I 
can only accept nsefal New Year's gifts, thank 
you, Mr. Goslin |’ replied the maiden. 

"Dip you go to Smith’s buryiog!” “ Yes, I 
did, an’ a measly effstr it wae, Tea and bread 
and butter! I've buried two ‘nsbands, bat, 
thank goodness, I baried ‘em both with seedy 
cake an’ ’am sang wiges,” 

“Sux the bad boy!” “ Why is the boy bad!” 
" Because of a prov-erb he once read in a book.” 
‘What did the prov-erbsay?”’ “Ip eaid: ‘Tas 
good die young.’” ‘That is why the boy is nob 
taking any cbancer,” 

: " Belinda, if my salary were raised we 
conld be married to-morrow.” . Belinda: “All 


tight, Augustus; 1’ll write your employer an. 


anonymous letter and tell him we both think he 
is & mean old thing.” 

Bitsst (who has been nailing down the carpet) : 
"What te the use of employiog @ man to rah 
little job Mke that!” Mra Bilsby: “ Perhaps 
the man might not have valled baby under the 
carpet, That's what you've done.” 

“‘How did Mary enjoy the horse show!” 
“She had a horrid Bon “I thought two of 
her horses won blue ribbons!” ‘‘ Ob, yee ; but 
Bone of her costumes got described in the 
Papers,” 

Miss Rickerts : ‘To ts sald that the contact 
of ipa in the dark evolves a vielbie spark” Mr. 

pudds: “ Tnatis very interesting. 1 nad never 

3 bot wei! turn down the gas and do 
some experimenting | ” bad 

‘Baa pardop,” sald the postal clerk who bad 
told her the stampe, “ but yon don’t have to put 
® twopeony-halfpeony stamp on a letter fer 
Canada” “I know,” said abe, ‘ bot the sabade 
just matches my envelope, you know.” 





**Drp you have any words with your mistress 
which caused you to leave your last place?" 
‘*Niver a wor-rd. Shure, an Oi locked her in the 
bathroom and tuk all me thiogs and shilipped oat 
as quiet as yez plaze,”” 

“* Here’s a very good book,” sald the persistent 
rallway booketall boy ‘‘ ‘How to Win a Woman,’” 
‘Look here,” sald the bald-headed passenger, 
“if you've got one on bow bo lose ’em 1’li buy it 
at your own price.” 

Suz: “ Are you superstitious about the num- 
ber thirteen !’’ He: ‘No, indeed. If a gi) 
refused me thirteen times 1’d know I was in great 
— not to marry each an obstinate, hard-headed 
8 a 

Motzzr: “Why, children. What's all this 
nolee about }” LAttle Freddy: ** We've had grand- 
pa aod Uncle Harry locked in the cupboard for 
an hour, an’ when vhey geb a little angrier I’m 
going to play going into the Ions’ cage.” 

Tae Conxorsszurn: “* You don’> meanto say 
that chere was ever anything in nature like that 
landscape.” Artist: “Wei), I should say. I 
claim to be original in my work, I'm not a 
copyist, I'd have you know.” 

Misreess: * , I was almost sure yester- 
day evening, while the policeman was in the 
kitchen, that I heard a sound very much like two 
people kissing.” Mary: “ Did’ you hear it only 
waust, mum?” Mistress: ‘' Yes.” Mary: 
“Tain i wasn’t us.” 

A LrrrLz boy had spent his first day at schoo 
** What did you learn?” wae his aunt's question, 
“ Didn’t learn anythirg” ‘' Well, what did you 
dot” “Didn’s do any There was os 
woman who wanted to know how to spell cat, 
and I told her.” 

Giippex: “ Your lawn always looka in fice 
shape, How do you manageis?” Warener : 
“ Easy enough. I have two growing boys, and I 
tell them every day that they muastn’) meddle 
with the lawn-mower or the garden hose, The 
result ls that my lawn fs always well shorn and 
well watered ali the time.” 


Brees: I wonder whet makes s dog turn 
around three times before lyiog down!” Digge: 
"I don'ts suppoze anything makes him, He 
probably does 1s of hie own free will.” 

Maeve: “ How do you like my lsieat photo!” 
| Clara: “*Oh, it’s jaet woo awtully lovely for 
anything.” Maude: ‘Do you think ft does me 
jasties}” Ciara: “Justice ts no name for it, 
dear ; It ie positively mercifal to you.” 

“Tras a terrible nolsee in the nursery, 
Mollie,’ said the mistress, '* What's the mat- 
ter? Can’ you keep the baby quiet?’ ‘Shure, 
ma‘am,” replied Moille, ‘I can’t keep him quiet 
unless [ Jet bim make # nolss.”’ 

Mrs. Jones: “Do you think that Perey PL- 
kins wiil ever marry our daughver Hehelt” Mr. 
Jones; ‘*It’s too early toeay. Evhel says he fs 

ing to give mea box of cigars for Corietmas, and 

can’t tell stil 1 try one of them !” 

Erne: : **Woen a mar tatka all by himself, 
what is that cailed?'’ Mamma: " Woy that’s 





called a “monologue.” ‘'Oh, I eee. When the 
cate geb to talking on the back fence, that's a 
* catalogue,’ isn’s iv?” 

Farner ; ‘* Why do you let him kise you!” 
Dapgoter: “ Well, he wae so nice; hearked 
me ” Father: “Bad haven't I told you 
you must learn te aay ‘No’? Daughter: 
*'That’s what I did say, He asked me if I'd be 
angry, if he kissed me.” 

Warxer: ‘*The bridewas quite a popular 
girl, waen's she {" Watkinson: “Yoo, indeed, 
the Evening Scarifier sent ite sporting man to 
report in, He printed @ list of rej-cted lovers 
half a column long under the beading, “ Among 
those who also ran.” 

Mus Srrincer: ‘Can you say, rapidly, ‘ She 
elle sea-shetie,’ without getting your tongue 
twisted} Singer: “No, ser you either.” 
© Well, can you say, ‘Whav am I doing’ over 
and over without gettlog tiled op!” ‘M'm— 
don’t know, I'll try. ‘What am I doing, what 
am I dotng, what am I doing—-—"” “ Making a 
tool of yoursel!.”” 
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Tue Dachess of Albany intends to visi The 
Hogue for her niece’s (Qaeen Wilhelmina’s) 
marriage. Her young Mojesty’s uncle, the 
Prince of Walideck-Pyrmont, will also be present 
with his wife. 


Tux accouchement of the Empress of Rassla is 
expected to take place early in April, so there 
will be no Scate Balls at the Winter Palace this 
season, which will be a great disappointment to 
the Court soclety of Ss, Peseraburg. 


No definite arrangements bave even yeb been 
concluded with regard to the Queen's spring 
visit to the Continend. That Her Majesty will— 
all being well—meke euch a visit is practically 
certain, bat to what part has not been definitely 
eettled, 


Tue Dachess of Coburg, who through the 
time she was reigning consort in the Dachy 
‘spent much money on charities and philsnthropic 
institations, has now made over the whole of her 
portion as widow of the late Duke to the same 
good objects, 

Tae Emperor of Germany's youngest son, 
Prince Joachim, recently completed his tenth 
year, aod was, in accordance with family tradi- 
tions, given his commission in the Firap Regt- 
ment of the Guards, The new officer in fall 
uniform reported himeelf to the Emperor 
in the presence of a composite company of the 
Guarda, 

Tux Qaeen’s descendants either occupy now, 
or, in the natural course of events, bid fair to 
sit upon, seven thrones—those of the British 
Empire, the German Empire, the Russian 
Eaplre, the Kingdom of Greece, the Grand 
Duchy of Hesse, the Duchy of Saze-Ooburg and 
Gotha, and the Dachy of Saxe-Meliningen, 

One of the favourite recreations of the King 
of Porvngal ts tennis, and he frequently contests 
a game with bis brother, the Infante Don 
Aiphonso, In spite of the fact that the Ktog fs 
somewhat corpulent he plays a good volieyiog 
geme, and can hold hls own with the best 
players in Portugal. Both his Majesty and his 
brother figured recently in a team representing 
the South of Portugal 

Tae German Crown Prince, althongh not so 
popular with the volk as hie second brother, 
handsome Prince Hise Fritz, ie a charming fellow 
for all that, and as modest as be Is gifted. In 
character he more resembles bis mother than 
his father, but be has inherited the keen Intellect 
and varied talents of the latter, along with his 
passion for soldiering. 


Tue Klog of Greece, who completed his fifty- 


fitth year on Christmas Eve, baving been born in: 


1845, ls unique among the Sovereigns of Earope, 
for he has actually reigned longer than bis father, 
the aged King of Denmark. It was on 
March 30:b, 1863, that he acceded to the throne, 
having been proclaimed King by the Greek 
National Assembly, while King Christian did not 
ascend the throne of Denmark until the middle 
of the November following. 

Tex Emperor and Empress of Rusela are to 
leave the Crimea shortly, and until the middle of 
May they will reside efther at the Winter Palace, 
in So, Petersburg, or at Tsarskoe-Selo, Thore is 
no idea of the Emperor or Empress visiting 
Sivily or the Riviera, as they could not possibly 
quit Rasela for several months to come, 

‘THERE fs nota reigning Sovereign In Europe 
whose family is of the nation over which he 
rules, Too House of Anstria fe in reality the 
House of Lorraine, the Hapsburgs being of 
Swiss origin. The King of the Belgians is a 
Saxs-Cobarger. The Kiog of Denmark fs a 
Holstefner, The young King’ of Spain is an 
Austro-Bourbon, Tne King of Italy fs a 
Savoyard. The foundec of the Beanadotte 
dynasty in Sweden was @ country attorney ab 
Pau, In Italy, leas than a century and a querter 
ego, and the King of the Hellenes fe a Hol- 
steiner, The Hohenzollerns were originally 
Swabian, being therefore partly Bavarlans and 
partly Swiss. 


id 





STATISTICS. 


WE bought 5,000 tons of Swiss cheese fn 1850, 
and 26,000 im 1900 

THERE are 11,000 joit-stock companies to-day, 
agatn«t about 900 in 1800. 

Avsteta-Hongary has bat 250,000 nobles, 
againer 400,000 ia 1840. 

Loxpon’s population bas grown from 959,000 
to 5 miitions in the last centary: 

THE wor!d’« population has increased from 650 
miliions to 1,600 millfone in the last 100 years. 

In 1812 she Uaited States enrolled 68,000 men 
to fighs Kogland. 2,988,000 were in the field 
daring the Civil War in 1861-3, 





GEMS. 


—- 


Opposition may become sweet to 8 man when 
be has christened it persecution. 

Earnest moral principle Is the balance wheel 
of character, It regulates and keeps the whole 
man in order, 

Avmrration of the beautiful in art is the 
power to perceive the harmony between it and 
the unchangeable idea of beauty in nature. 

Sxex not to screen yourself from the troubles 
that sffiitcs human life, but in a measure merge 
yourself in the common lot, and thus seek to 
folfil some of the primary conditions of your 
duty towards your nelghbour, — 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Cocoa Moutp.—Three tablespoonfuls of corn- 
flour, two tablespoons sugar, half teaspoon van- 
fila, one tablespoon cocoa, four small breakfast 
cups milk and water. Pat the milk and water 
on to boll, then stir in a bow! the cornflour, 
cocoa, and sugar, with a little of the milk and 
water cold, reserved for the purpose. Pour this 
all into the boiling milk and stir till 1s boils 
again, and boll for five mloutes, Pour into a wet 
mould to cool, Tarn out and eat with milk or 
cream. This fs one of the dishes that help to 
nourish and build up a weakly person. 

Fia Poppinc.—Ingrediente :— 4 lb. of figs, 2 1b. 
of bread-crambs, 6 ous, of chopped suet, 7 1b. of 
moist sugar, 1 egg (well beaten), }-pint of milk, 
grated nutmeg, 1 teaspoonfal or lemon juice, 
Mix the dry ingredients together first, The figs 
tmoust be cat in small pleces, Beat up the egg, 
add it with the milk, and make Into a stiff paste, 
Torn into s greased mould, and boll four hours, 
Toié pudding is better boiled than steamed, as iv 
contains suet, Serve with cold hard sauce, to 
make which put two ounces of butter Into a 
warm bowl, stir {t round and round till tt be- 
comes soft, then add three ounces of castor sugar, 
and beat together till creamy. Fiavour with a 
teaspoonful of lemon ja'cs, and half the quantity 
of vanilla essence. S:and It in a coo! place till 
required, , 

Hetena Tea Cakes —1 1b. of flour, 2 czs. of 
butter, 1 dessertepoon of sugar, 24 teaspoons of 
baking-powder, 1 breakfast cup of milk. Pat 
the floor in a basin, and aleo the butter (or sweet 
dripping will do). Rub this in quite finely 
among the flour, then add the sugar aud baking- 
powder, and mix. Then stir in the milk with a 
spoon, and only uring as mach milk as makes the 
flour Into a soft dough that is able to be rolled 
ont. Divide the dough Into three parts. Roll 
each piece Into a quite round scone, smooth on 
the edges, and half an inch thick, Put this on a 
floured oven shelf and do the other two. Now 
brush them over with a little milk, or, better 
still, a little egg. Pat them in a quick oven for 
about ten minutes, the quicker the oven the 
better. Tey may then be split open, battered, 
and used for afternoon tea, Cat up fn large or 
amaall pleces. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tae first Australian wheat was grown ai 
Syduey in 1890 

Tas Armenian Cherch celebrates Christma 
aud New Year togevher, on January 18th, 

Barwsen 1800 and 1982 469 theatres, out of 
a total of 1,934, in Europe and America were 
burnt. 

Dewxtne from the wassal!, or vessel bowl, {i 
really nov » Christmas, bat a New Year's live 
custom. 

Barram’s total imports and exports fn 1800 
were 67 millions, ‘o-day thelr total is 75 
milifons 


Tux weight of Engli-h boys of 10 years old 
has inc*eased from 59!bs to 64 Ibs, in the past 
century ; of girls from 57 ibs. to 63 ibs. 

Tue Volenteer movement began fn 1798, and 
in 1799 George IIL reviewed 6,193 Volunteers in 
Hyde Park. 

Avstratis’s first railway wae from Melbourne 
to Hobson Bay It wae opened in 1854, Ans 
tralia now has 11,000 miles of rail. 

Tae colouring um the new halfpenny stamp 
consists of a mixtare of Prussian blue and 
chrome, without any lead, arsenic, or other 
frritant, Toe gam fe obtained from starch. 

Wen going from a warm atmosphere intos 
cooler one always keep the mouth closed, so that 
the air may be warmed by !vs passage through 
the nose ere it reaches the lungs, 

Howzver cold Christmas Day may have been, 
there ts no record of ite ever having been the 
coldest day of any particular year, That distivc- 
tion is generally reserved for some day in Jan- 





* PROSPERITY-SHARING,” 


Dr. W. H. Totman tells in the December 
Century of whad has oeen done, in connection 
with certain great industries, in acknowledgment 
of the employees’ moral right to something more 


wages. 

“J has been impossible to give more than an 
outline of what fs being done fn typical industries, 
bat ft Is the firm belief of the writer that there 
is a genuine desire on the part of meny others to 
do something for their people, if they can be 
shown the first step. To 2s large class of 
employers there is always the question, Will {t 
pay! By way of an answer to this doubt, I 
quote the words of an Euglish captain of indastry, 
who has fuvested two hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds in cottages, schools, club-buildings, small 
parks, gardens, and recreation grounds fn his 
{ndastrial vil near Liverpool. ‘ Whatever I 


have done, I p not on the basis of charity 
or philanthropy, but on the principle that what 
they received was their rightful share, and when 
they were in the works they made full and 
ample retara. I have concluded that J must share 
the prosperity of my business with those who have 
helped me to make ft, It is nob a question of 
profit-sharing, for If the flow of cheques ceases, 
there {se always dissatisfaction and ili-feeling. I 
think, therefore, that the best thing I can do fs 
to provide decent houses for the workmen, be- 
ay“ her Roe that those weeps 
fo perity of my business « eel 80 

of thah preopertty fat thele lives In the achools, 
houses, recreation. grounds, a quarter of « million 
sterling hae been spent, for which there is no 


way. Sympathy between employer and employes 
fe the broadest foundation on wbich each elde can 
take a dignified stand, I desire, therefore, to 
pas on record my appreciation of the way oor 
workers have lived up to their part in the success 
of ‘ Port Sanlighs,’” 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. po ge mes to wtinawerer sho sis! PEOPLE WHO NEYER GROW OLD. 


Reapzr.—No, it all belongs to the second husband. 
Ecorcu Lassit.—Tay Bridge fell December 28th, 15879. 
DiersTEREsTeD.—BShe can will her property as she 


ples. 

M. A. B.—Write to the Insurance Company and ask 
their advice. 

Janun—Ic is not iliegs! to play canis tor money in a 
private house, 

Hoverwirez.—To clean lincleom wash tt In tepid 
milk end water. 

Boox Lover —Anolent Capua (Italy) was famous for 
woalth and loxary. 

0. G —Write for information to the Chaplain-Genersl, 
War Office, London. 

Inqurezn —If you are the person who owes the money 
you must answer the sammons. 

Ecoxomy.—To clean a we eilk dress use a sponge 
dipped in strong black tea, 

Pavinve.— We should advise ale. od a doctor. 
Probably your blood is out of order. 

G. T. —No, she can leave him when she likes, but after 


’ doting so, he is not bound to support her. 


Exiorant.—Write to Emigrants’ = Office, 
31, Broadway, Westminster, London, 3.W 


Ayxious.—Should his conduct be salle tsa ti iain 
liberated after twenty years’ incarceration. 
Tommy.—Impossible to dye a coat ; ‘the 
process would take the whole of the proofing out of it. 
Sar11z.—We doubt your sn at all if you 
change the colour. It is never a very satisfactory job. 


Miszrseczs Own —Punishing a man for bigamy does 
not free him of liability to his first and only legal wife. 


Motim.—Take egg stains from silver by gre ae 
& wet rag which bas been dipped in common table salt. 


Lovoxr.—As a lodger you are not Hable for rates, 
anless you were a householder when the rate was 


Rory.—The Anstralian Federation {nclades —o— 
——— New Zoaland and the Fijtan Islands. 
all colonies of Great Britain. 


re. C.—Your best course would be to write to the War 
Office, London ; explain the circumstances fully, and 
ask for the information you desire. 


Tosonant.—A grass widow is i og yy apart 
from her husband; it fs a corruption of the phrase 
grace widow, or widow by courtesy. 


W. E. @—Marriage with the sister of a deceased 
wife ts fliegal in England, Severat times efforts have 
been made to repeal this law, bat withont success. 


Horry.—You can freshen it by pouring a ee Oe 
water over the loaf and Goaniand it off qnickly ; then 
set it in the oven to heat through and it will be as good 
ag new. 

Tarry.— & brush into paraffin then into em 
powder, Pe rub, When all <n — 
polish with dry soft leather, and finish off with a soft 
old duster. 

R. 4.—To clean the range, after 
newspaper betweem the hands and rnb the range with 
it. This will absorb the grease and leave the range 
bright as before. . : 

Oxaxce Biossoms.—It is not usual for a young man 
on becoming engaged to a young lady to wear an engage- 
ment ring, nor is it enstomary for men to thus 

themselves as Benedicts. 


Ouniosiry.-The top of the cart wheel goes oye 
than the bottom, because for the time Seeing th 
bottom has become the centre of a cirdla, of which the 
tim of the wheel fs the outside. 

Parse CoLtovks —A man may quite legally aie 
self any name he thinks fit, and aay person 
Hying it fe & false one, thereby tm 
imposition, may be proceeded against. 


most cffectual way of 
super floous hatr is by electrolysis. By this system 
hair is by electricity. Jt ts a slow process 
and can only be performed by or a competent 
Oxz Wao Wawrs rece ae gray haere “¢ martial 
other to the mode of the trials of military or 
Raval officers. 


ag er 





no being left the mother, brother, and 

cader Godin oak cep taded of the eniue 
usually cleaned by rubbing well with 
a cloth wetted with benzoline, This will remove all the 


away from the fire and brushed with a soft brush to 
smooth it down in the direction which the hair natur- 
ally takes. 
Sroprst, — Great Britain has three general classes of 
Tbose controlled entirely by the Home 
Government are ad pme wagmen In the second class 
the Crovn cetahige ee vote power and controls the 
public officers. Those of the third class have responsible 
government. 


as. _ ets must lit their hats ; the 
second young man in recognition of the lady 
Soe to cline Ota hen Ooreaa, and the friend acknow- 
the courtesy ; similsrly ‘when the lady acknow- 
ledges Bag Biwwl she happens to meet, her male consort 
must lift 
CLEANLINESS.—Bub some bichromate of potash fine, 
pour over it about twice the bulk of sulphuric actd, and 
mix this with ap equal quantity of water. The dirtiest 
nae 1s z* — Wash ea plen: 
water, wipe rub perfectly dry, and polish wit 
powdered rottenstone, 


Income.—If your fneome from all sources does not 
ataount to more than £160 yearly, there is no income 
tax due ; mor You tee eased epee property: Wee 
of any money you Lag pon property; 

d trem the next intorest 


map mt eyed bw 





OVER AND OVER. 
A KINDLY word costa little 


needs, 
And many 4 heart would grow sweet flowers 
Instead of worthless weeds. 


One little act of kindness, 
One gift from out our store, 

Would wake his heart to singing 
That would reach the further shore. 


Then let us write and Jet ns say 

The same old words from day to day ; 

If old and young and ~e and _ 

Would scatter sunshine as they go, 

Sour bright a place this world would grow ! 


T. L.—1. You shonld avoid strong tea or coffee, rich 
foot gece and — Live simply, take plenty of 
Tid 2 Nothing look. wethion than eye Ses 
a 8 jer than or fern. 

entenaed aa and kept free of ut aed 
oe mage warm water, a plant of 
sort sort will last for a lopg time. 

Rep Lerren.—The term “ red-letter day,” meaning 
a lucky day, ora day marked by some joyful or aus- 

event, ted from the ancient custom of 


marking saints’ Se 
Saints’ days were | tious, and many 
queen poogle tages Wanpertans gs on such 


B. 8. -It aman diod intestate, i.e, without leaving a 
will, his be divisible among 
rood next rey my h. A. eng Re one-third, and 


the personal estate. 





Tax Lo pao, So 3 cues any part of th 
world, post Three-halfpence Weekly ; or Quarterly, 
Eightpence. The 1 subscription 


Au Back Nomeres, Pants and Vowwmes are b 
print, and may be bad of any Booksellers, 


aan toa tems ake cw Se 
Pimth, 40, 64. 

Aus Lerrees To st Appresszep TO THE Eprros 
4 7 bee Reaper, 26, Catherine Street, Strand. 
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or 
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ete We cannot undertake to return rejected manu- 
scripts, . 





Tr is curious, but it’s true. Some people. both men 
an. women, seem never to grow cold. What is their 
secret? Thoy retain their good spir its as well as their 
ae looks. The explanation is simple enough, after 
all These people have studied the art of keeping 
pore, just as you would study any other art or science. 

erhape the most thorough and most scientific investi. 
gation into the matter that has ever been made is to be 
found in Professor Boyd Laynard’e great work “ Secrets 
of Beauty. Health, and Long Life.” Most peop le bave 
heard of this book, and ce rtanly everyone who values 
his or her health and « appearance should read it. It is 
now the standard book on the question with which it 
deals. Ite publishers, Messrs. Hammond, Hammond 
and Co., 19, 21 and 28, Lydgate Hill, London, E.C., 
have produced a popular edition. The book, although 
—— at two shillings, will, if ordered dire oct frome 
the publishers, be forwarded, carriage paid, to alf 
readers of the Lonnon Reaper at the low discount 
price of One Bhilling and Sixpence. Profess r Lay- 
nard’s Book is recommended becan-e it is actually the 
only book of its kind. It is the Practical and Reliable 
Guide to Health and Beauty such as men and women 
in all parts of the civilized world have been waiting for 
since the pursuit of these blessings became the subject 
of serious scientific study In the words of the 
Monitor :-—"' A really prac tical work on this subject, 
free from ot jectionable 2 and harmful features, has long 
been wanted. Professor Laynard’s new bo ok seems to 
supply the need. It is crowded with usefut 
information from the first page to the last.” The 
Lonpon Reaver pronounces it to be ‘the most re- 
markable work of the present century.” The book 
stands alone. It is interesting without being frivolous, 
It is scientific without being dull. It is learned with- 
out being obscure. Briefly, it is what Professor Lay- 
nard means it to be—a practical guide to the Secrets of 
Beauty, Health, and Long Life. Among the numerous 


subjects dealt with in Professor Bi oyd Laynard’s work, 
the following are buta few (a comy ete syllabr is show- 
ing the contents of the whole 127 chapters enumerating 


upwards of 500 subjects, and divisions of subjects, can 
be had free on application to the publishers) :— 


Analysis of beauty—Beauty a possible attainment~- 
The way we make our own facea—Secrets of face trans- 
formation—Changeableness of beauty and its cruses—- 
Metaphysical secrets of keeping young and preserving 
a youttful appearance—The author's inveetigations: 
into the causes why some individuals look younger th aD 
others ata certain age—Wonders of the skin-—Kelation 
of the skin to beauty—Effecte of mentu! emotions upon 
the skin—-Bad complexions and their causes—Diet 
that spoils and diet that improves the “complexion 

~— General care of* the complexion — Coustruction, 

growth, and wonders of the hair— Why hair falls ont, and 
its remedy— -Premature greyness: its causes and pre 
vention--General cars of the hair—Superficial hairs 
—Wrinkles, and how to treat then—Oily skin, dry 
skin, and loose skin—-How the nose may be improved 
— Protruding ears and their treatment — Offensive 
breath—Anatomy of the teeth—Why teeth decay— 
General care of the teeth—-Tallness and how to attain it 
—Round shoulders and how to cure them-—How te 
acguire a full chest— Perfect form and figure: their 
—— proportions—Thinness and its treatment-— 

xcessive stoutness—Care of the hands—Oare of the 
feet—Physiognomy: or the art of reading character 
from the face—Mental influence upon <health—Power 
of the mind over the body—Influen e of the mind in 
curing diseases—How the mind can induce disease— 
How violent ous injure health—Laughter as 
a medicine—Ailments cured by laughter—Wonders 
of digestion—Relative value to our bodies of the 
princt articles of food—Fruits and vegetables as 
medicine : their various influences upon the physical 
systera—Health-preserving diet and its consistency— 
—Diet favourable to mental exertion and intellectual 
culture—Infiuence of various foods upon our passions 
and propensities — Some perilous articles‘of food — 
Heht, and its influence upon bealth—Sxercise and 
its relation to health—Baths and Bathing: their 
influence upon health—The way we breathe, and how it 
affects our health—The marriage state and its influence 
upon, health — Stavistics showing the comparative 
vitality of married and single persons—1C0 profes- 
sions, trades; and occupations: their respective in- 
fluences upen health and long life—Sleep and its rela- 
tion to health— Conditions for healthy sleep—Insomnia— 
The eyes and how to ve them--The ears and hwar- 
ing : how to preventdeafness---The voice : its cnitivation 
and preservation~Memwury and how to improve 1t-— 
Stammering and how tocure it—Prevention of disease—- 
Nervousness —- Blushing: its physiology and treat. 
ment— Rules of life for attaining longevity—Compen- 
dium of the mental, moral, physi and external 
influences that lessen the years of our earthly existence 
The mental, moral, physical, and external influences 
that are conducive to wy bop life—How to live toa bundred 
—-Premature old age and = canses—Short biographies of 
80 modern centenarians, Whose ages range from 115 to 
185 years—Attainment of long life under physica! dis- 
abilities--General principles thatcan be laid down for the 
anticipation of lougevity—The eight signs of long Life. 


ORDER FORM. (613764.) 


Te HAMMOND, HAMMOND, and CoO., 
19, 21 and 23 Ludgate Hill, London 
Please forward me Professor ad Laynard’ s complete 
work, “* 177 [thee OF BEAUTY, HEALTH, AND 





LONG LIFE” orf Coase for which I enciose the 
sum of One Shilling 
Name sreeseeboe 
Address 
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“GREATLY SURPRISED AT THE DEMAND FOR VI-COCOA’ 


Mr. W. Ricpy, Grocer, 70, Glouc:ster Street, Salford :—** For the last few weeks I 
have been greatly surprised at the demaad for Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa over all others, so I 
thought 1 w.uid try it for myself. I am not an advocate for any new preparations, but I 
was surprised.at its pleasant and esiges flavour, and now I shall sell it with confidence, and 
recommend it in preference to all others, having tried it myself. I shall use no other but 
Vi-Cocoa. I have also a brother in the same trade as myself, and as he is growing very 
fast, and has to work long hours behind the counter, he finds Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa very 
sustaining, and it keeps him up wonderfully. You have my full consent to publish this if it 
is of any service to you.” 








43 Undoubted purity and strength.”—MepicaL MAGAzine. 
“In the front rank of really valuable foods.”—Lancet. 


Favoured by the Homes & Hospitals of Great Britain. 


ADDRESS— 


Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, Limited, 60, Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 

















DAINTY SAMPLE FREE. 


PEPPER'S TONIC 


GURES DYSPEPSIA, HYSTERIA, NERVOUS COMPLAINTS. 
SHILLING BOTTLES. 





















SULPHOLIN 


A SPOTLESS SKIN. 
A BEAUTIFUL OOMPLEXIOR. 
ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES 
ENTIRELY FADB AWAY. ‘ 











SHILLING 
BOTTLES. 








DR. J. COLLIS BROW NE’S 


ORIGINAL AND 





ONLY GENUINE 


COUGHS, GOLDs, 


CHLORODYNE 











THE GREAT FOR 
IARRHGA, YSENTERY OLERA. 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. D GENERAL saab on HEALTH, Oa that it AOTS as 2 
ID® J, COLLIN BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE t a quid medicine | qersoe on, ues oc 
4 — “ Dr. GIBBON, Army Medical Staff, Calcutta, states !—“Two DOSES COMPLETELY 
Warmouy Saab fA, and invigorates sho valvagn Guaten aien sleep, | cuRED Mx oF DLARRRGA.” . 








sworn to.--See The Times, July 18th, 





-,21, COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE.— Vico Chancellor Sir D® J, COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE rapidly outs shor 
t . . 

andon OOD stated publicly ta Coure that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was EPILEPsy, SPASM, COLIC, 
detend ant was deliberately untrue, and he regretted to say it bean 


ALPITATION, HYSTERIA. 








J. COLLIS BROWNE'S GCHLORODYNE 


lal 2 NBURAIGIA, GOUT, CANCER, 


BHEUMAT 


‘ _ of 
ee aro srecne py 
TOOTHACHE, |) careful to observe 

Maunufactorer—J. T. DAVENPORT 


London : Published by the Proprietor at 26, Catherine Street, Strand, and Printed by Woaprats & Kousa, Long Acro. 
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many UNSCRUPULOUS IMITATIONS. Be 
Of all Chemists. & iff, Bois 








